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II. 

THE next scene that stands out clearly against the background 
of the past is that of my father’s death-bed. The events which 
led to his death I know from my dear mother. He had never 
lost his fondness for the profession for which he had been trained, 
and having many medical friends, he would now and then 
accompany them on their hospital rounds, or share with them the 
labors of the dissecting room. It chanced that during the dissec- 
tion of the body of a person who had died of rapid consumption, 
my father cut his finger against the edge of the breast-bone. The 
cut did not heal easily, and the finger became swollen and in- 
flamed. “ Iwould have that finger off, Wood, if I were you,” said 
one of the surgeons, a day or two afterwards, on seeing the state 
of the wound. But the others laughed at the suggestion, and my 
father, at first inclined to submit to the amputation, was per- 
suaded to “leave Nature alone.” 

About the middle of August 1852, he got wet through, riding 
on the top of an omnibus, and the wetting resulted in a severe 
cold, which “settled on his chest.” One of the most eminent 
doctors of the day, as able as he was rough in manner, was called 
to see him. He examined him carefully, sounded his lungs, and 
left the room followed by my mother. “Well?” she asked, 
scarcely anxious as to the answer, save as it might worry her 
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husband to be kept idly at home. “ You must keep up his spirits, 
was the thoughtless answer. “ He is in a galloping consumption ; 
you will not have him with you six weeks longer.” The wife 
staggered back, and fell like a stone on the floor. But love tri- 
umphed over agony, and half an hour later she was again at her 
husband’s side, never to leave it again for ten minutes at a time, 
night or day, till he was lying with closed eyes asleep in death, | 

I was lifted on to the bed to “say good-bye to dear Papa” on 
the day before his death, and I remember being frightened at his 
eyes which looked so large, and his voice which sounded so 
strange, as he made me promise always to be “a very good girl 
to darling Mamma, as Papa was going right away,” I remember 
insisting that “ Papa should kiss Cherry,” a doll given me on my 
birthday, three days before, by his direction, and being removed, 
crying and struggling, from the room. He died on the following 
day, October 5th, and I do not think that my elder brother and I 
—who were staying at our maternal grandfather’s—went to the 
house again until the day of the funeral. With the death, my 
mother broke down, and when all was over they carried her 
senseless from the room. I remember hearing afterwards how, 
when she recovered her senses, she passionately insisted on being 
left alone, and locked herself into her room for the night; and 
how on the following morning her mother, at last persuading her 
to open the door, started back at the face she saw with the cry : 
“Good God! Emily! your hair is white!” It was even so; her 
hair, black, glossy and abundant, which, contrasting with her large 
grey eyes, had made her face so strangely attractive, had turned 
grey in that night of agony, and to me my mother’s face is ever 
framed in exquisite silver bands of hair as white as the driven 
unsullied snow. 

I have heard that the love between my father and mother was 
avery beautiful thing, and it most certainly stamped her cha- 
racter for life. He was keenly intellectual and splendidly edu- 
cated ; a mathematician and a good classical scholar, thoroughly 
master of French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, with 
a smattering of Hebrew and Gaelic, the treasures of ancient and 
of modern literature were his daily household delight. Nothing 
pleased him so well as to sit with his wife, reading aloud to her 
while she worked ; now translating from some foreign poet, now 
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rolling forth melodiously the exquisite cadences of Queen Mab. 
Student of philosophy as he was, he was deeply and steadily 
sceptical ; and a very religious relative has told me that he often 
drove her from the room by his light playful mockery of the 
tenets of the Christian faith. His mother and sister were strict 
Roman Catholics, and near the end forced a priest into his room, 
but the priest was promptly ejected by the wrath of the dying 
man, and by the almost fierce resolve of the wife that no mes- 
senger of the creed he detested should trouble her darling at the 
last. 

This scepticism of his was not wholly shared by his wife, 
who held to the notion that women should be “religious,” while 
men might philosophise as they would; but it so deeply influ- 
enced her own intellectual life that she utterly rejected the most 
irrational dogmas of Christianity, such as eternal punishment, 
the vicarious atonement of Christ, the doctrine that faith is neces- 
sary to salvation, the equality of Christ with God, the infallibility 
of the Bible; she made morality of life, not orthodoxy of belief, 
her measure of “religion ;” she was “a Christian,” in her own 
view of the matter, but it was a Christian of the school of Jowett, 
of Colenso, and of Stanley. The latter writer had for her, in 
after years, the very strongest fascination, and Iam not sure that 
his “variegated use of words,” so fiercely condemned by Dr. 
Pusey, did not exactly suit her own turn of mind, which shrank 
back intellectually from the crude dogmas of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, but clung poetically to the artistic side of religion, to its 
art and to its music, to the grandeur of its glorious fanes, and the 
solemnity of its stately ritual. She detested the meretricious 
show, the tinsel gaudiness, the bowings and genuflectings, the 
candles and the draperies, of Romanism, and of its pinchbeck 
imitator Ritualism ; but I doubt whether she knew any keener 
pleasure than to sit in one of the carved stalls of Westminster 
Abbey, listening to the polished sweetness of Dean Stanley’s ex- 
quisite eloquence, or to the thunder of the organ mingled with 
the voices of the white-robed 'choristers, as the music rose and 
fell, as it pealed up to the arched roof and lost itself in the carven 
fretwork, or died away softly among the echoes of the chapels in 
which kings and saints and sages lay sleeping, enshrining in 
themselves the glories and the sorrows of the past. 
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To return to October, 1852. On the day of the funeral my 
elder brother and I were taken back to the house where my father 
lay dead, and while my brother went as chief mourner, poor little 
boy swamped in crape and miserable exceedingly, I sat in an 
upstairs’ room with my mother and her sisters ; and still comes 
back to me her figure, seated on a sofa, with fixed white face and 
dull vacant eyes, counting the minutes till the funeral procession 
would have reached Kensal Green, and then following in me- 
chanical fashion, prayer-book in hand, the service, stage by stage, 
until to my unspeakable terror with the words, dully spoken, 
“Tt is all over,” she fell back fainting. And here comes a curious 
psychological problem which has often puzzled me. Some weeks 
later she resolved to go and see her husband’s grave. A relative 
who had been present at the funeral volunteered to guide her to 
the spot, but lost his way in that wilderness of graves. Another 
of the small party went off to find one of the officials and to en- 
quire, and my mother said : “If you will take me to the chapel 
where the first part of the service was read, I will find the grave.” 
To humor her whim, he led her thither, and, looking round for a 
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moment or two, she started from the chapel, followed the path 
along which the corpse had been borne, and was standing by the 
newly-made grave when the official arrived to point it out. Her 
own explanation was that she had seen all the service ; what is 
certain is, that she had never been to Kensal Green before, and 
that she walked steadily to the grave from the chapel. Whether 
the spot had been carefully described to her, whether she had 
heard others talking of its position or not, we could never ascer- 
tain ; she had no remembrance of any such description, and the 
matter always remained to usa problem. But after the lapse of 
years a hundred little things may have been forgotten which 
unconsciously served as guides at the time. She must have been, 
of course, at that time, in a state of abnormal nervous excitation, 
a state of which another proof was shortly afterwards given. 
The youngest of our little family was a boy about three years 
younger than myself, avery beautiful child, blue-eyed and golden 
haired—I have still a lock of his hair, of exquisite pale golden 
hue—and the little lad was passionately devoted to his father. 
He was always a delicate boy, and had I suppose, therefore, been 
specially petted, and he fretted continually for “papa.” It is pro- 
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bable that the consumptive taint had touched him, for he pined 
steadily away, with no marked disease, during the winter months. 
One morning my mother calmly stated: “Alf is going to die.” 
It was in vain that it was urged on her that with the spring 
strength would return to the child. “No,” she persisted. “He 
was lying asleep in my arms last night, and William came to me 
and said that he wanted Alf with him, but that I might keep the 
other two.” She had in her a strong strain of Celtic superstition, 
and thoroughly believed that this “ vision ”—a most natural dream 
under the circumstances—was a direct “warning,” and that her 
husband had come to her to tell her of her approaching loss. 
This belief was, in her eyes, thoroughly justified by the little 
fellow’s death in the following March, calling to the end for 
“Papa! papa!” My brother and I were allowed to see him just 
before he was placed in his coffin ; I can see him still, so white 
and beautiful, with a black spot in the middle of the fair waxen 
forehead, and I remember the deadly cold which startled me 
when I was told to kiss my little brother. It was the first time 
that I had touched Death. That black spot made a curious 
impression on me, and long afterwards, asking what had caused 
it, I was told that at the moment after his death my mother had 
passionately kissed the baby brow. Pathetic thought, that the 
mother’s kiss of farewell should have been marked by the first 
sign of corruption on the child’s face. 

And now began my mother’s time of struggle and of anxiety. 
Hitherto, since her marriage, she had known no money troubles, 
for her husband was earning a good income ; he was apparently 
vigorous and well; no thought of anxiety clouded their future. 
When he died, he believed that he left his wife and children safe, 
at least, from pecuniary distress. It wasnotso. I know nothing 
of the details, but the outcome of all was that nothing was left 
for the widow and children, save a trifle of ready money. The 
resolve to which my mother came was characteristic. Two of her 
husband’s relatives, Western and Sir William Wood, offered to 
educate her son at a good city school, and to start him in com- 
mercial life, using their great city influence to push him forward. 
But the young lad’s father and mother had talked of a different 
future for their eldest boy ; he was to go to a public school, and 
then to the University, and was to enter one of the “learned 
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professions ””—to take orders, the mother wished; to go to the 
Bar, the father hoped. On his death-bed there was nothing more 
earnestly urged by my father than that Harry should receive the 
best possible education, and the widow was resolute to fulfil that 
last wish. In her eyes, a city school was not “the best possible 
education,” and the Irish pride rebelled against the idea of her 
son not being “a University man.” Many were the lectures 
poured out on the young widow’s head about her “ foolish 
pride,” especially by the female members of the Wood family ; 
and her persistence in her own way caused a considerable aliena- 
tion between herself and them. But Western and William, 
though half-disapproving, remained her friends, and lent many 

helping hand to her in her first difficult struggles. After much 
cogitation, she resolved that the boy should be educated at 
Harrow, where the fees are comparatively low to lads living in 
the town, and that he should go thence to Cambridge or to 
Oxford, as his tastes should direct. A bold scheme for a penni- 
less widow, but carried out to the letter; for never dwelt in a 
delicate body a more resolute mind and will than that of my 
dear mother. 

In a few months’ time—during which we lived, poorly 
enough, in Richmond Terrace, Clapham, close to her father and 
mother—to Harrow, then, she betook herself, into lodgings over 
a grocer’s shop, and set herself to look for a house. This grocer 
was a very pompous man, fond of long words, and patronised the 
young widow exceedingly, and one day my mother related with 
much amusement how he had told her that she was sure to get 
on if she worked hard. “Look at me!” he said, swelling visibly 
with importance ; “I was once a poor boy, without a penny of 
my own, and now I am a comfortable man, and have my sub- 
marine villa to go to every evening.” That “submarine villa” 
was an object of amusement when we passed it in our walks for 
many along day. “There is Mr. ’s submarine villa,” some 
one would say, laughing; and I, too, used to laugh merrily, 
because my elders did, though my understanding of the differ- 
ence between suburban and submarine was on a par with that of 
the honest grocer. 





My mother had fortunately found a boy, whose parents were 
glad to place him in her charge, of about the age as her own son, 
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to educate with him ; and by this means she was able to pay fora 
tutor, to prepare the two boys for school. The tutor had a cork 
leg, which was a source of serious trouble to me, for it stuck out 
straight behind when we knelt down to family prayers—conduct 
which struck me as irreverent and unbecoming, but which I 
always felt a desire to imitate. After about a year, my mother 
found a house which she thought would suit her scheme, namely, 
to obtain permission from Dr. Vaughan, the then Head Master of 
Harrow, to take some boys into her house, and so gain means of 
education for her own son. Dr. Vaughan, who must have been 
won by the gentle, strong, little woman, from that time forth 
became her earnest friend and helper; and to the counsel and 
active assistance both of himself and of his wife, was due much 
of the success that crowned her toil. He made only one condi- 
tion in granting the permission she asked, and that was, that she 
should also have in her house one of the masters of the school, 
so that the boys should not suffer from the want of a house-tutor. 
This condition, of course, she readily accepted, and the arrange- 
ment lasted for ten years, until after her son had left school for 
Cambridge. 

The house she took is now, I am sorry to say, pulled down, 
and replaced by a hideous red-brick structure. It was very old 
and rambling, rose-covered in front, ivy-covered behind ; it stood 
on the top of Harrow Hill, between the church and the school, 
and had once been the vicarage of the parish, but the vicar had 
left it because it was so far removed from the part of the village 
where all his work lay. The drawing-room opened by an old- 
fashioned half-window, half-door—which proved a constant source 
of grief to me, for whenever I had on a new frock I always tore it 
on the bolt as I flew through it—into a large garden which sloped 
down one side of the hill, and was filled with the most delightful 
old trees, fir and laurel, may, mulberry, hazel, apple, pear, and 
damson, not to mention currant and gooseberry bushes innumer- 
able, and large strawberry beds spreading down the sunny slopes 
There was not a tree there that I did not climb, and one, a wide- 
spreading Portugal laurel, was my private country house. I had 
there my bedroom and ay sitting-rooms, my study, and my 
larder. The larder was supplied by the fruit-trees, from which I 
was free to pick as I would, and in the study I would sit for 
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hours with some favorite book—Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” the 
chief favorite of all. The birds must often have felt startled, 
when from the small swinging form perching on a branch, came 
out in childish tones the “Thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, powers,” of Milton’s stately and sonorous verse. I liked 
to personify Satan, and to declaim the grand speeches of the 
hero-rebel, and many a happy hour did I pass in Milton’s heaven 
and hell, with for companions Satan and “the Son,” Gabriel and 
Abdiel. Then there was a terrace running by the side of 
the churchyard, always dry in the wettest weather, and bor- 
dered by an old wooden fence, over which clambered roses 
of every shade; never was such a garden for roses as that 
of the Old Vicarage. At the end of the terrace was a little 
summer-house, and in this a trap-door in the fence, which 
swung open and displayed one of the fairest views in England. 
Sheer from your feet downwards went the hill, and then 
far below stretched the wooded country till your eye reached 
the towers of Windsor Castle, far away on the horizon. It was 
the view at which Byron was never tired of gazing, as.he lay on 
the flat tombstone close by—Byron’s tomb, as it is still called— 
of which he wrote :— 
** Again I behold where for hours I have pondered, 
As reclining, at eve, on yon tombstone [ lay ; 


Or round the steep brow of the churchyard I wandered, 
To catch the last gleam of the sun’s setting ray.” 


Reader mine, if ever you go to Harrow, ask permission to 
enter the old garden, and try the effect of that sudden burst of 
beauty, as you swing back the small trap-door at the terrace-end. 

Into this house we moved on my eighth birthday, and for 
eleven years it was “home” to me, left always with regret, re- 
turned to always with joy. 

Almost immediately afterwards I left my mother for the first 
time ; for one day, visiting a family who lived close by, I found 
a stranger sitting in the drawing-room, a lame lady with a strong 
face, which softened marvellously as she smiled at the child who 
came dancing in ; she called me to her presently, and took me on 
her lap and talked to me, and on the following day our friend 
came to see my mother, to ask if she would let me go away and 
be educated with this lady’s niece, coming home for the holidays 
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regularly, but leaving my education in her hands. At first my 
mother would not hear of it, for she and I scarcely ever left each 
other ; my love for her,was an idolatry, hers for me a devotion. 
[A foolish little story, about which I was unmercifully teased 
for years, marked that absolute idolatry of her, which has not yet 
faded from my heart. In tenderest rallying one day of the child 
who trotted after her everywhere, content to sit, or stand, or wait, 
if only she might touch hand or dress of “mamma,” she said : 
“Little one (the name by which she always called me), if you 
cling to mamma in this way, I must really get a string and tie you 
to my apron, and how will you like that ?” “O mamma darling,” 
came the fervent answer, “do let it be in a knot.” And, indeed, 
the tie of love between us was so tightly knotted that nothing 
ever loosened it till the sword of Death cut that which pain 
and trouble never availed to slacken in the slightest degree. ] 
But it was urged upon her that the advantages of education offered 
were such as no money could purchase for me; that it would be 
a disadvantage for me to grow up in a houseful of boys—and, 
in truth, I was as good acricketer and climber as the best of them— 
that my mother would soon be obliged to send me to school, unless 
she accepted an offer which gave me every advantage of school 
without its disadvantages. At last she yielded, and it was decided 
that Miss Marryat, on returning home, should take me with her. 

Miss Marryat—the favourite sister of Captain Marryat, the 
famous novelist—was a maiden lady of large means. She had 
nursed her brother through the illness that ended in his death, 
and had been living with her mother at Wimbledon Park. On her 
mother’s death she looked round for work which would make her 
useful in the world, and finding that one of her brothers had a 
large family of girls, she offered to take charge of one of them, 
and to educate herthoroughly. Chancing to come to Harrow, my 
good fortune threw me in her way, and she took a fancy to me 
and thought she would like to teach two little girls rather than 
one. Hence her offer to my mother. 

Miss Marryat had a perfect genius for teaching, and took in it 
the greatest delight. From time to time she added another child 
to our party, sometimes a boy, sometimes a girl. At first, with 
Amy Marryat and myself, there was a little boy, Walter Powys, 
son of a clergyman with a large family, and him she trained for 
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some years, and then sent him on to school admirably prepared. 
She chose “her children ”—as she loved to call us—in very defi- 
nite fashion. Each must be gently born and gently trained, but 
in such position that the education freely given must be a relief 
and aid to a slender parental purse. It was her delight to seek 
out and aid tliose on whom poverty presses most heavily, when 
the need for education for the children weighs on the proud and 
the poor. “Auntie” we all called her, for she thought “ Miss 
Marryat” seemed too cold and stiff. She taught us everything 
herself except music, and for this she had a master, practising us 
in composition, in recitation, in reading aloud English and French, 
and later, German, devoting herself to training us in the soundest, 
most thorough fashion. No words of mine can tell how much 
I owe her, not only of knowledge, but of that love of knowledge 
which has remained with me ever since asa constant spur to study. 

Her method of teaching may be of interest to some, who 
desire to train children with the least pain and the most enjoy- 
ment to the little ones themselves. First, we never used a 
spelling-book—that torment of the small child—nor an English 
grammar. But we wrote letters, telling of the things we had 
seen in our walks, or told again some story we had read ; these 
childish compositions she would read over with us, correcting all 
faults of spelling, of grammar, of style, of cadence; a clumsy 
sentence would be read aloud, that we might hear how unmusical 
it sounded ; an error in observation or expression pointed out. 
Then, as the letters recorded what we had seen the day before, 
the faculty of observation was drawn out and trained. “Oh, 
dear! I have nothing to say!” would come from a small child, 
hanging over a slate. “ Did you not go out for a walk yesterday ?” 
Auntie would question. “ Yes,” would be sighed out; “but 
there’s nothing to say about it.” “Nothing to say! And you 
walked in the lanes for an hour and saw nothing, little No-eyes ? 
You must use your eyes better to-day.” Then there was a very 
favorite “lesson,” which proved an excellent way of teaching spell- 
ing. We used to write out lists of all the words we could think of, 
which sounded the same but were differently spelt. Thus: “key, 
quay,” “knight, night,” and so on; and great was the glory of 
the child who found the largest number. Our French lessons— 
as the German later—included reading from the very first. On 
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the day on which we began German we began reading Schiller’s 
“ Wiihelm Tell,” and the verbs given to us to copy out were those 
that had occurred in the reading. We learned much by heart, 
but always things that in themselves were worthy to be learned. 
We were never given the dry questions and answers which lazy 
teachers so much affect. We were taught history by one reading 
aloud while the others worked—the boys as well as the girls 
learning the use of the needle. “It’s like a girl to sew,” said a 
little fellow, indignantly, one day. “It is like a baby to have to 
run after a girl if you want a button sewn on,” quoth Auntie. 
Geography was learned by painting skeleton maps—an exercise 
much delighted in by small fingers—and by putting together 
puzzle maps, in which countries in the map of a continent, or 
counties in the map of a country, were always cut out in their 
proper shapes. I liked big empires in those days; there was a 
solid satisfaction in putting down Russia, and seeing what a large 
part of the map was filled up thereby. 

The only grammar that we ever learned as grammar was the 
Latin, and that not until composition had made us familiar with 
the use of the rules therein given. Auntie had a great horror of 
children learning by rote things they did not understand, and 
then fancying they knew them. “ What do you mean by that 
expression, Annie?” she would ask me. After feeble attempts to 
explain, I would answer: “Indeed, Auntie, 1 know in my own 
head, but I can’t explain.” “Then, indeed, Annie, you do not 
know in your own head, or you could explain, so that I might 
know in my own head.” And soa healthy habit was fostered of 
clearness of thought and of expression. The Latin grammar was 
used because it was more perfect than the modern grammars, and 
served as a solid foundation for modern languages. 

Miss Marryat took a beautiful place, Fern Hill, near Char- 
mouth, in Dorsetshire, on the borders of Devon, and there she 
lived for some five years, a centre of beneficence in the 
district. She started a Sunday-school, and a Bible-class after 
a while for the lads too old for the school, who clamored 
for admission to her class in it. She visited the poor, 
taking help wherever she went, and sending food from her 
own table to the sick. It was characteristic of her that she 
would never give “scraps” to the poor, but would have a basin 
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brought in at dinner, and would cut the best slice to tempt the 
invalid appetite. Money she rarely, if ever, gave, but she would 
find a day’s work, or busy herself to seek permanent employment 
for anyone asking aid. Stern in rectitude herself, and iron to the 
fawning or the dishonest, her influence, whether she was feared 
or loved, was always for good. Of the strictest sect of the Evan- 
gelicals, she was an Evangelical. On the Sunday no books were 
allowed save the Bible or the “Sunday at Home ;” but she would 
try to make the day bright by various little devices ; by a walk with 
her in the garden ; by the singing of hymns, always attractive to 
children ; by telling us wonderful missionary stories of Moffat 
and Livingstone, whose adventures with savages and wild beasts 
were as exciting as any tale of Mayne Reid’s. We used to learn 
passages from the Bible and hymns for repetition; a favorite 
amusement was a “ Bible puzzle,” such as a description of some 
Bible scene, which was to be recognised by the description. 
Then we taught in the Sunday-school, for Auntie would tell us 
that it was useless for us to learn if we did not try to help those 
who had no one to teach them. The Sunday-school lessons had 
to be carefully prepared on the Saturday, for we were always 
taught that work given to the poor should be work that cost 
something to the giver. This principle, regarded by her as an 
illustration of the text, “ Shall I give unto the Lord my God that 
which has cost me nothing ?” ran through all her precept and 
her practice. When in some public distress we children went to 
her crying, and asking whether we could not help the little 
children who were starving, her prompt reply was : “ What will 
you give up for them?” And then she said that if we liked to 
give up the use of sugar, we might thus each save 6d. a week to 
give away. I doubt if a healthier lesson can be given to children 
than that of personal self-denial for the good of others. 

Daily, when our lessons were over, we had plenty of fun, long 
walks and rides, rides on a lively pony, who found small children 
most amusing, and on which the coachman taught us to stick 
firmly, whatever his eccentricities of the moment. Delightful 
all-day picnics in the lovely country round Charmouth, Auntie 
our merriest playfellow. Never was a healthier home, physically 
and mentally, made for young things than in that quiet village. 
And then the delight of the holidays! The pride of my mother 
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at the good report of her darling’s progress, and the renewal of 
acquaintance with every nook and corner in the dear old house 


and garden. 
(To be continued.) 





india and the Gilbert Bill. 


Se ee 
A PARLIAMENTARY paper forming a thick volume of more than 
550 folio pages, issued during the recess, records the opinions of 
local governments in India, official and non-official residents, 
native and British, on the proposed alteration of the provisions 
of the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure, with respect to Juris- 
diction over European British subjects. From this document 
I propose to state, and where possible in the exact words of the 
various eminent persons, the reasons for, and the objections to 
the measure known as the Ilbert Bill, because officially introduced 
by, and in charge of Mr. Ilbert, the present legislative member 
of the Council of the Governor General of India. 

To make the matter clear it is necessary to explain what the 
actual law is at present, and in what respect the Ilbert Bill pro- 
poses to alter the law. Since 1837 European British subjects in 
all civil matters have been liable to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the civil courts whether or not presided over by native judges. 
To use the words of paragraph 10 of the last edition of the Civil 
Procedure Code: “No person shall, by reason of his descent or 
place of birth, be in any civil proceeding exempted from the 
The Lord Chief Justice Turner 
of the High Court of Judicature, Madras, says: “ During the 
seventeen years that I have been a member of a High Court, I 


jurisdiction of these courts.” 


do not remember that on any occasion it has been alleged that a 
European British subject, or any other person of foreign paren- 
tage, has been prejudiced by reason of his nationality in the 
exercise by the native judiciary of their civil judicial functions ;” 
and, as he well adds: “it is important to notice what are the 
coercive or punitive powers which natives, as civil judges, may 
under the existing law exercise in the case of European British 
subjects.” These are as follows :—they may, prior to judgment, 
hold a defendant to bail, and in default of bail, commit him to 
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prison for six months ; may fine a witness for refusing to produce 
documents, or improperly leaving court, 500 rupees ; may imprison 
a defendant who fails to deliver property under order, or refuses 
to obey decree for specific performance, or who disobeys an in- 
junction ; may imprison for six months a judgment debtor who 
does not pay : may imprison an insolvent debtor; may annul a 
marriage celebrated in India; may dissolve a marriage where 
the marital offence has been committed in India. These large 
powers have been for years regularly exercised by native judges 
over all European British subjects, and no complaint has arisen. 
The Honorable Mr. Justice T. Muttasami Ayar, of Madras, affirms 
that “there has not been a single instance in this presidency, in 
which these powers have been abused to the prejudice of the 
European British subject.” 

It is worth notice, as pointed out by E. F. Webster, that in 
1837 the European public were bitterly opposed to this civil 
jurisdiction being given to native judges, and prophesied “ ruin 
to the country, and the utter destruction of European enterprise 
in India.” Yet this civil jurisdiction by native judges over 
British suitors has been wielded all over Hindustan for more 
than 45 years without disaster and without complaint. 

Coming now to the Criminal law which this Ilbert Bill is 
intended to amend. In each of the Presidency towns European 
British subjects have for years been subjected to the criminal 
jurisdiction of native judges. Outside the Presidency cities a 
European British subject was privileged, and the phrase “ Euro- 
pean British subject ” has been legally defined to include all born 
in any of the British colonies, and would therefore include a 
Hottentot, a Kaffir, a Negro, a Cingalese, a Maori, a Canadian 
Indian. It does not include any Europeans except British, and 
therefore native judges might and did, in criminal matters all 
through India, exercise jurisdiction over all Europeans, not Bri- 
tish subjects. To use the words of Sir Barnes Peacock when 
proposing to amend the law in 1857: “ No Frenchman or German 
or Armenian, or East Indian was exempt from their jurisdiction. 
Kuropean British subjects alone enjoyed that privilege,” and what 
was the consequence? “There were many cases in which on 
account of the extreme inconvenience, expense, and delay, which 
must necessarily be caused by committing defendants for trial to 
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the Supreme Court, for offences committed in distant parts of the 
country, offenders were frequently allowed to go unpunished.” 
It is to be regretted that Sir Barnes Peacock is not now one of the 
supporters of-the Ilbert Bill; his words preceded the mutiny. 
The evil is however greater in 1884 than it was in 1857. The Hon. 
A. Sashiah Sastri, C. 8S. L, writes: “In matters criminal, the 
present position of the Englishman in the Mofussil, if truth 
must be told, is almost one of impunity from prosecution, 
for the prosecution of a European British subject is at 
present very heavily handicapped by the immense sacrifice 
of time and convenience to the prosecuting natives, as well as to 
the witnesses. It is a notorious fact that "in remote and un- 
peopled parts of the country, whither British enterprise and 
capital take them, they not unoften take the law into their own 
hands, and frustrate all attempts to bring them to punishment.” 
The Ilbert Bill proposes “to remove the anomaly that natives who 
are admitted to the covenanted civil service, and held competent 
to discharge the highest judicial functions, should be held incom- 
petent to exercise jurisdiction over Europeans outside the presi- 
dency towns, and to remove all distinctions of race, in the deter- 
mination of the magistrates, other than district magistrates, who 
can be vested with this jurisdiction.” 

It is perfectly true that there is a great outery amongst English 
folk against entrusting native magistrates with criminal jurisdic- 
tion over European British subjects outside the presidency cities, 
but there was, in 1849, the same outcry against entrusting such 
criminal jurisdiction even to district Judges who were natives of 
Great Britain, and this was not done until 1872. Until that year 
the European British criminals were only tried before the 
Supreme Court. Our readers will probably remember the 
“perfect storm of indignation” which Mr. Webster reminds us 
“arose in 1874, becanse an Englishman had been sentenced at 
Jessore (by a British Judge), to a term of imprisonment for com- 
mitting a serious assault on a native of India.” “Capital, it was 
said, would be driven out of the country ; the English would be 
ruined.” “But,” adds Mr. Webster, “the Act has been worked 
for twelve years to the entire satisfaction of everybody.” Except, 
perhaps, of those inhabitants of Great Britain who desire to commit 
high-minded acts of brutality without fear of punishment. 
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Now that Sir James Stephen is found as an opponent of the 
Ilbert Bill, it may not be without force to requote the words of 
that learned judge, used in India in 1872, on the occasion of 
another legal amendment: “The real foundation of our rule will 
be found to be an inflexible adherence to broad principles of 
justice, common to all persons in all countries and in all ages, and 
enforced with unflinching firmness in favor of, or against, every 
one who claims their benefit, or who presumes to violate them, 
no matter who he may be.” 

The following are some of the objections to the Ilbert Bill :— 
(1) “That the native magistrate, unacquainted with the habits 
and customs of Europeans, and it may be imperfectly acquainted 
with their language, is unable to arrive in the case of Europeans 
at a sound conclusion as to motives and intention which enter 
largely into the constitution of criminal offences.” The short 
answer to this is that every European who is not a British subject 
is already, and has been for many years, subject to this criminal 
jurisdiction, and that the restrictions on the appointment of native 
magistrates, who may wield criminal authority under the Ilbert 
Bill, ensures that they shall have a complete acquaintance’ with 
the English language. If the objection be well founded, and of 
universal application, it would prevent native judges trying any 
Europeans, whether or not British subjects, and would be as 
effective to deprive them of the civil jurisdiction before alluded 
to. If allowed to cut both ways, it should bar Europeans 
from adjudicating on native cases. If the objection be valid, 
it should have equally applied to the criminal jurisdiction already 
exercised by native magistrates over Englishmen and English- 
women in the great presidency towns. Some of the High Court 
Judges are now natives: the Honorable Mr. Justice S. Muttasami 
Ayar is “a native, who had criminal jurisdiction over European 
British subjects as a Presidency Magistrate from 1868 to 1872, 
and as a High Court Judge since 1878.” There are other natives 
in equally honorable and responsible positions ; and there is, as 
the Lord Chief Justice of Madras tells us, absolutely “no com- 
plaint of their incapacity to administer justice to Europeans on 
the ground of race.” 

But the opponents of the Ilbert Bill say that, while it is 
perfectly true that the administration of criminal jurisdiction in 
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the presidency cities has been unobjectionable, yet that is because 
British public opinion and the influence of the Supreme Court are 
stronger in these cities than in other and more remote parts of 
the Empire. Mr. Justice Scott well retorts that the obvious reply 
is: “that race prejudice might all along have injured Mahomedans, 
Parsees, native Christians, and non-British Europeans, and yet no 
complaint has been heard.” 

It is objected (2) “that the native magistrate is almost uncon- 
sciously liable to influences which might at times pervert his 
judgment in the case of the European.” The obvious reply is, 
that neither in civil cases, nor in criminal cases where the Euro- 
peans are not British, nor in British cases in presidency towns, 
has this happened. And, further, it must be remembered that in 
fulfilling the official requirements to qualify for the magistracy, 
the native has to lose caste and to be affected by such influences, 
“that,” says Lord Chief Justice Turner, “their countrymen 
regard them more or less as aliens.” 

The Hon. H. L. Bayley, Acting Chief Justice, Bombay, is very 
determined in his opposition to the Ilbert Bill. He says: “ I deny 
that a native judge or magistrate in the Mofussil, whether a 
covenanted civil servant or not, is fit to try a European British 
subject. He is in my opinion quite incompetent, and his very 
presence on the Bench will most probably lead to an increase in 
the very common practice in this country—a practice, according 
to my experience, not by any means confined to the Mofussil, of 
bringing false charges upon suborned evidence against persons of 
a different race, whom it may be desirable to injure or get rid of.” 
This is very strong, but it defeats itself by its very potency. 
Have such false charges been successfully brought before native 
judges against foreign Europeans or natives of the United States ? 
These would be all of different race. Have such charges been 
successfully brought against English citizens before native judges 
in the presidency towns ? 

The most effective answer to the Hon. Acting Chief Justice 
Bayley is given by another member of his own bench, Mr. 
Justice West, who declares “that the only safe principles to 
build on are the reverse of those set forth so vigorously by the 
Acting Chief Justice. If conspiracies and false accusations are 
so common as he thinks, if rancorous spite and perjury are so 
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universal and so successful, that is a terrible blot on the native 
character, but a terrible blot also on the British administration of 
India.” In truth, if the objection be real and valid, there ought 
to be no native magistrates or judges in any part of India. The 
Hon. Badrudin Tyabjee, of the High Court, Bombay, asserts that 
these difficulties are exaggerated, and adds: “ They apply with 
precisely the same force all over India, and to all other cases, 
both civil and criminal, in which the natives are concerned.” 
“The substitution of a European for a native judge will not affect 
the question in the least. The European judge cannot merely by 
his race detect a true charge from a false one. In order to do so 
he must have natural ability, knowledge of the law, and judicial 
experience. But these are precisely the qualifications to be found 
in native judges, to whom this Bill applies. Besides, if the native 
judges possess these qualifications sufficiently to try cases of 
murder and pass sentences of death against the natives of India 
[and against Americans and non-British Europeans], it seems un- 
reasonable to suppose that they are unfit to exercise the small 
amount of jurisdiction which this bill confers on them in regard 
to European British subjects.” Even if the Bill passes into law 
a justice of the peace of the first class will then only be able to 
sentence a European British subject to three months’ imprison- 
ment and 1,000 rupees fine, and a sessions judge cannot imprison for 
more than one year, while the European British subject may 
claim to have a jury, may appeal to the High Court or Court of 
Session against every sentence of fine or imprisonment, however 
small, and from which there is ordinarily no right of appeal, and 
if detained in custody before trial he can apply for an order to be 
brought before the High Court. To use the words of the Right 
Hon. M. E. Grant-Duff, Governor of Madras, half the clamor 
raised in India against the Ibert Bill, has proceeded from per- 
sons who do not know the law under which they are living. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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READERS of Our Corner have already had some excellent ex- 
amples of the value of the microscope, in the examination of 
various minute forms of living matter, and it is vur purpose in 
this article to show some of the results of the application of the 
same instrument to rocks. At first sight it might appear that this 
was the least attractive of all the departments of microscopy, and 
that in such a subject as geology very little was to be gained by 
the use of the high magnifying powers ordinarily employed in 
microscopic research. Butas amatter of fact, geologists set a very 
high value on such investigations as they are able to conduct by 
the aid of the microscope and its accessories. As an example of 
its importance, we need only at this point refer to the notions 
prevalent at the close of the last century as to the nature of basalt 
rock. Thanks to the help of the microscope, the composition and 
origin of this rock are now well understood ; but previously the 
marked distinction between this volcanic lava and certain kinds of 
aqueous or water-formed rocks was not understood, and specimens 
of altered shale, enclosing Ammonites, were exhibited in most 
museums, and were considered as proving “the origin of basalt 
by aqueous precipitation.” The advance of that particular de- 
partment of geology known as lithology, during recent years, has 
indeed been largely owing to the application of the microscope to 
the investigation of the minute internal structure of rocks. 

Probably the original inventor of the idea of cutting mineral 
substances into very thin transparent slices, was William Nieve, 
of Edinburgh, and his method was used by Henry Witham, 
author of a work on the “ History of Fossil Vegetables,” published 
in 1831. Later on we may detail some of the exceedingly inter- 
esting facts revealed in the studies of Nicol, Witham, and the 
host of their successors who have followed up the investigation of 
the remains of ancient life in the rocks, but at present we intend 
to deal only with the microscopic examination of the rocks them- 
selves, and especially the igneous rocks. It was Dr. Sorby who 
first demonstrated how very important were the geological ques- 
tions upon which the microscope was calculated to throw a flood 
of light ; and to the publication of his memoir, on the subject in 
the Journal of the Geological Society, in 1856, is mainly owing the 
rapidity of the subsequent evolution of the subject. 

If a very thin slice be obtained from a piece of one of the 
igneous, or heat-formed rocks, such as granite, or basalt, or 
pumice (or, indeed of almost any rock), it will be found to be 
translucent, a condition hardly to be expected from the appear- 
ance of the rock in mass. If this be held up to the light, it will 
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probably be seen to be either (a) crystalline or (b) glassy. That 
there are many intermediate conditions between these two will 
be seen in the sequel, but at present we need only concern our- 
selves with these extremes. And here it may be well to point 
out a distinction between crystals and crystalline substances. The 
former usually only appear in their perfect shapes in cavities, 
where they have had room to form; while in crystalline sub- 
stances, as solid granite, all are so jumbled together that hardly 
one crystal has been able to assume its characteristic, definite, 
geometrical form. The latter condition is well seen in a slab of 
polished granite or syenite, while the former is familiar enough 
to us all in the isolated crystals which are polished as gems, or in 
the beautiful hand specimens of quartz, fluor spar, etc., sold by 
dealers. The crystalline 
condition is of course by 
far the most frequent, as it 
is assumed by all the ig- 
neous rocks which have 
consolidated at a depth in 
the earth, and more or less 

by a great many which 
Crystals of quartz and felspar. have cooled at the sur- 
face. Wherever, in fact, a volcanic rock has not retained its 
glassy character, it has become more or less crystalline ; while, as 
before stated, the regular crystals are only to be found in fissures 
and cavities. But let us now examine some specimens of lava in 
the microscope, and let the first be a piece of obsidian. As hand- 
led in a small mass, it is a jet-black substance, somewhat resemb- 
ling bottle glass ; it breaks up into sharp splinters, and its thin 
edges tell us what to expect in a polished slice of extreme thin- 
ness—translucency. If a thin section of it be now examined, it 
will be found of a very pale yellow, brown, or grey color, or 
almost devoid of color altogether. When magnified in the micro- 
scope the dark colour of the rock, when viewed in mass, will be 
observed to be due to the presence of vast numbers of minute crys- 
tallites. But here we encountera strange word. These crystallites 
are inorganic bodies of microscopic 
dimensions that exist in vast num- 
bers in rocks which have been 
formed from igenous fusion (though 
not entirely confined to these), and 
that may be regarded as incipient 
forms of crystallisation. The mole- 
cules of different minerals have 
begun to aggregate. Their various 
forms mark the different gradations 
from a purely glassy rock to one of 
crystallographic completeness. Their 
most embryonic stage is represented 
when they appear as minute drop- 
like bodies or g/obulites. When they 
assume hair-like forms, more or less twisted, they are distinguished 
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as lrichites. This is the condition seen in the specimen of obsidian 
now before the writer. From this stage they pass to more developed 
shapes, often bounded by definite lines, and seemingly formed by 
symmetrical aggregates of smaller crystallites. These are some- 
times called crystalloids. A more advanced stage still is seen in 
microliths or belonites, which occasionally present faces suffi- 
ciently well developed to allow of their angles being measured, 
and their mineral constitution determined. Augite, horn- 
blende, and felspars occur in these rudimentary forms. In 
other examples, the crystallites abounding in a lava assume a 
radiate structure, uniting in group about certain centres, building 
up globular masses to which the name of spherulites has been 
given. 

The particular specimen of lava now under examination con- 
sists of a transparent ground mass in which trichites are abun- 
dantly distributed, but examples of the same rock are plentiful, 
which are entirely composed of a clear glassy base, and from 
which crystallites are altogether absent. This is the vitreous 
condition, that in which it is believed all eruptive rocks have 
originated. Where devitrification has proceeded so far as to have 
allowed of the formation of the fern-frond-like forms seen in the 
engraving, the intervening portions of the ground mass are often 
full of cloudy patches of crystallites of a more rudimentary kind, 
but clear spaces will usually be observed round the former, which 
appear to have been left by the upgathering of the latter to form 
the belonites. Another specimen exhibits the phenomenon, ob- 
served in many lavas, called fluxion-structure. Bancs of struc- 
tureless matter, glass of slightly different color or density, are 
seen disposed in more or less parallel and tortuous lines. If cry- 
stallites are present, this phenomenon is often rendered very 
plain, for their long axes then lie along the lines of flow of the 
magma; and, as sometimes happens, if large crystals occur 
scattered at intervals in the lava, the microliths sweep round 
them to join again on the further side, like the stream of water 
round an islet ina river. Pumicestone is a lava, usually a form 
of obsidian, which owes its frothy 
form to the abundant escape of 
steam or gas from its mass during 
cooling. The microscope reveals 
the presence within it of various 
kinds of crystallites. 

Some rocks, such as quartz-por- 
phyry and _ felstone, exhibit a 
ground-mass completely devitrified, 
in which the definite crystals are 
imbedded. The nature of this 
ground mass is very obscure, for 
though the vitreous character has ‘ 
quite disappeared, no recognisable Fluxion structure in a glassy lava. 
crystal or crystalline substance has taken its place. It has been 
described as “ amorphous or indefinitely granular.” 
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Let us now pass from the ex- 

amination of lavas of a more or less 
glassy character to rocks which are 
composed wholly of crystallised 
matter. Granite is perhaps the most 
typical of these. Even to the naked 
eye the difference between this 
rock and the foregoing is extremely 
evident. There is here no ground- 
mass of vitreous material, but crys- 
tals of quartz, felspar, and mica, 
build up the entire mass. It is not 
always that the constituent crystals 
R ock with crypto-crystalline base. can be clearly defined without the 
aid of the microscope, but in every case they lie imbedded in each 
other without any amorphous substance intervening. This struc- 
ture is not confined to the igneous 
rocks, but is found in crystalline 
limestone, such as statuary marble, 
and in schists, &c. 

Some of the more important 
facts connected with this class of 
rocks, which have been brought to 
light by the microscope, have, 
however, still to be pointed out. 
It is interesting to note that while 
nearly all lavas have scattered 
throughout their mass crystals of 

different minerals, if any piece of 

Granite. these rocks is fused in a furnace, 

as it may be, the crystals all disappear, and the resultant is 
a glass—that is, if the substance has cooled quickly. Now, if 
this be allowed to cool slowly, the microscope will reveal within 
it numerous crystallites. If the cooling process is made still 
more slow, the crystallites will be found aggregating themselves 
into geometrical forms, and, indeed, the whole mass may become 
stony instead of vitreous. Further, the larger crystals in lavas 
give indications of having solidified out of a surrounding mass of 
glassy matter. They appear to have suffered interruptions in 
their growth, as concentric zones of varying colour or density are 
observable in their sections ; while sometimes they have actually 
surrounded and included in their own forms portions of the 
glassy base, and even smaller crystals which had had birth prior 
to their own. Dr. Sorby is of opinion that in many cases the 
larger crystals have separated from the ground mass at great 
depths in the earth, and have subsequently been thrown out of 
the volcanic outlet, immersed in the fluid glassy lava, without 
having been again liquified. These crystals nearly always exhibit 
signs of rounding and abrasion, as though they had been subject 
to some such rough treatment as they would naturally receive in 
transport. Other features which they present lend countenance 
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to this idea. It is common to regard igneous rocks as of two 
kinds, Plutonic and Volcanic, the former including those which 
have consolidated beneath the outer crust! of the earth, while the 
latter term designates those which, after issuing from volcanic 
vents, have cooled at the surface ; but it is of great importance 
that we should remember that the two classes graduate, the one 
into the other, by imperceptible degrees. When carefully-pre- 
pared slices of granite rocks are examined under high powers of 
the microscope, the crystals of which they are composed are 
seen to contain minute cavities filled with liquids, and sometimes 
there is a floating bubble of gas within the liquid. The same 
phenomenon is observed in the crystals of many lavas. Occasion- 
ally a cavity is found which is quite empty, or on the other hand 
one which is quite full of liquid. If the slide be turned round 
under the microscope, the bubbles in the larger cavities will ac- 
commodate themselves to the new position, as in a spirit level ; 
but in the small cavities a very extraordinary phenomenon is 
often observed. In these the bubbles seem to oscillate to and 
fro spontaneously, undergoing some most wonderful gyrations, 
and this motion never ceases. 

Professor Stokes says these minute globules are in such a 
state of unstable equilibrium, that they are affected by the least 
change of temperature ; and that the variations in the heat of the 
atmosphere, due to currents of air and movements of warm or 
cold bodies through it, are sufficient to cause the movements of 
these sensitively-poised bubbles. An idea of the minuteness of 
these liquid-cavities will be had when we say that they have been 
estimated, in some examples, as occurring to the number of 
thousands of millions in a cubic inch. Besides the liquids and 
gases thus imprisoned, tiny crystals of sodium chloride, potas- 
sium chloride, etc., also float within them. A very strange part of 
this story is the fact, proved by careful experiment, that the 
liquid in these cavities is often carbon dioxide. This compound is 
normally a gas, but it can be made to assume a liquid condition 
by means of pressure. But there is a point in the thermometric 
scale above which carbonic acid cannot exist asa liquid. This 
point is about 86° or 90° Fahrenheit ; and if the slide containing 
a vesicle filled with this liquid be warmed up to this tempera- 
ture, the bubble will vanish, and some observers have described 
its disappearance as accompanied by the appearance of ebullition. 
The great inference drawn from these phenomena is, that the 
crystals containing these liquids have been formed under enormous 
pressure—pressure, in fact, sufficiently great to have imprisoned 
within their substance and reduced to liquid, not only steam, but 
carbonic acid gas. In the great depths of the earth, where lie the 
reservoirs of molten matter which supply volcanoes, the pressure 





1 The use of this term is not intended to imply the existence of a nucleus of 
liquified rock in the interior of the earth, surrounded by a comparatively thin solid 
shell. Few geologists now accept this theory. 
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of superincumbent rocks is probably augmented by the force of 
the elastic vapours confined there. While, therefore, there ‘is 
good reason for thinking that all rocks exhibiting a glassy ground 
mass have consolidated at the surface, their contained crystals, 
and all granite rocks, have solidified under great pressure. 


W. MAWER. 
(To be continued.) 








Che Story of Ladislas Bolski. 
(After the French of Victor Cherbuliez.) 
——< 


CHAPTER XVII.—/(Continued). 


IF I should live for two hundred years, I should not forget the 
toilette she wore on that day. It was of Scotch plaid, white, green, 
and red, with a velvet cape. She had in her hand a fan that I 
knew well ; it was the one which I had rescued from the wolf. 

She walked slowly towards the middle of the cell, looking 
round her on all sides. The success of her enterprise, the ministry 
of grace she was exercising, the authority with which she was 
clad, the deference with which she was surrounded, the locks 
which unbolted before her, the astonishment of the gaolers as they 
saw her pass, there was much in all this to inspire her with joy. 
Her face was radiant, her mouth quivering. She smiled. It 
seemed to me as though my dungeon was filled with light, that 
the light was poisoned. I closed my eyes. 

When I opened them again, she had turned towards the general, 
and was saying in her soft thrilling tones: “This is the cell of 
Count Ladislas Bolski ?” 

“Here he is himself,” said the general. “ A pig-headed fool. 
It is his mother who has made him thus, and I cannot compliment 
her on her work. What would his late grandfather think of him ? 
A fine fellow that ; a first-rate fellow! The Emperor Nicholas 
called him the flower of the Poles.” 

He was going to expatiate on my grandfather’s merits, but she 
put her finger to her lips with a mowe which meant, “ You are 
very clumsy.” Then she came forward a step, while the general 
and his two aides-de-camp retired to the other end of the cell. 

“Tt is true then, Count,” she said to me, “that you refuse the 
proffered pardon ? What shame is there in accepting it ? It was 
asked for by a woman who did not know you, and who did not 
consult you. It was granted by aman who is goodness itself, and 
whom you could not help loving if he were a private person. It 
is true that he is emperor. But, after all, that is not his fault.” 

I did not answer a word. I did not make a movement. 

“Oh! I respect all convictions,” she went on. “There is 
nothing finer than a conviction, even if it is absurd; but at your 
age . . . for you are very young,are younot? Young people 
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often confuse foolish points of honor with principles. If you 
accept the pardon, no one will venture to challenge your courage. 
Twice in two months you have been face to face with death, but 
death would have none of you. You have given proofs of your 
courage, and can point to them when you please. I have had 
more experience than you have. How old are you? You will 
not tell me? I shall soon be twenty-eight, and I assure you that 
when you reach my age you will share my opinion. It isa 
question of years rather than of truths. We learn to doubt our 
own scruples. I, who am older than you, have found out that 
false shame, false dignity, false honor, are the greatest obstacles in 
the way of the good we might do here. The essential thing is to 
be useful to other people, to the ideas and to the individuals one 
loves ; but for that we must not goto Siberia. It is so far off! 
It is socold! It is solitude, silence, night, death before death ! 
Will you not speak tome? Must I go away without hearing the 
sound of your voice? Tell me, is there no one whom you love ? 
There is surely some one on earth who is dear to you, who per- 
haps would die if he knew that you were separated from him for 
ever. Believe me, and think less of your scruples, more of that 
person. We women are good judges in such matters ; we under- 
stand them by nature. We know if one color spoils another, and 
we know also if an action makes a stainonalife. God wills that 
which a woman says.” 

She had come quite close tome. I kept my eyes lowered,’ but 
I felt that her glance was hovering over me as the falcon which 
circles above ere he drops down on his prey. Bending forward 
her head, she whispered so low that none could hear it save I. 

“ Geneva, Hotel de la Paix. I shall await you there.” 

I felt that I was lost. I turned brusquely away, and leant my 
forehead against the wall. A moment afterwards, I felt by the 
cessation of the strain on my nerves that she was gone. 

Major Krilof, who was left alone with me, said, smiling: 
“Well! there was nothing so very dreadful in the interview after 
all. Madame de Lievitz did not expend much of her eloquence on 
you. Perhaps she would rather that you should leave the pardon 
open for someone else in whom she is more interested than she is 
in you. You had better disappoint her by accepting it. In any 
case you have one night left for reflexion. To-morrow, at eight 
o’clock, I will come for your answer.” 

He shook hands with me, and went out. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


I was alone. I remained for a moment motionless, looking 
round me like a man who finds himself in a strange country, and 
tries to discover where he is. Yet all that surrounded me was 
familiar enough. It was the same roof, the same floor, the same 
ricketty table, the same pallet, nothing had altered in form or 
position ; but through this cell, which had not changed, something 
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had passed, and that something was a woman. I fancied I could 
see her footprints on the floor, the light of her smile in the corners 
of the cell. 

I started up, and began to walk backwards and forwards, and 
then I felt, for the first time, that which I have often since felt, 
that two men were in me, that we were two, myself and another. 
That other had been in my cell before me. I asked myself 
stupidly what had become of him, where he had gone to, why I 
was alone? I fell into my chair and looked at my bed, on which 
was visible the trace of my form, and I said to myself: “It was 
the other one who lay there. Ah! hewas happy. He was asked : 
‘Which do you prefer, Siberia or freedom?’ He answered : 
* Siberia,’ without hesitation. He well knew that he would carry 
his honor thither with him, that his honor would be with him in 
the kibitka, with him in the snow, in the mines, in the silence, 
and in the night. What was freedom to him? He loved a 
woman, but she did not love him. While as to me, I know that 
she loves me. For me she went to St. Petershurg ; for me she 
spoke to the emperor ; for me she has achieved the impossible. 
And if I go to Siberia. I shall see her everywhere, and shall per- 
haps curse my conscience. Is it my fault? Who will venture to 
condemn me ?” 

Suddenly I shivered, and starting to my feet, I cried: “ Oh! it 
is not yet done.” 

At that moment a neighboring clock struck seven. My ideas 
became clear. I calculated that from seven in the evening till 
eight in the morning there were thirteen hours. I had thirteen 
hours which were yet my own; thirteen hours during which I 
was master of my destiny. The thought came as a relief. It 
seemed a treasure inexhaustible. Thirteen hours! I started 
again on my walk. 

The gaoler came in, bringing me my supperanda light. I was 
not hungry, but I forced myself to eat, for I had need of all my 
strength. When the meal was over, and he had cleared away, he 
said : “I leave you the candle by order of the major. Commit 
no follies, and remember that to-morrow at eight o’clock——” 

“T know,” I answered, with an angry gesture, pointing him 
to the door. 

I leant my elbows on the table, and stared at the candle. 
Presently I heard the light patter of a mouse, who came daily to 
pick up the crumbs after my meals. I scattered some bread on 
the floor, and watched him running about, carrying away crumbs 
and coming back again, and lifting up his little brown head to me 
as though in gratitude. To sit there, thinking of nothing, and 
watching a mouse, is one of the forms which happiness may 
assume. 

Some one passed along the passage, and frightened away the 
mouse. I tried to hum a nursery song which came into my head ; 
but my voice died away in my throat. I must make up my mind. 
This incertitude is a hell. Once decided, whatever I resolve, I 
shall suffer less. 
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I opened the drawer of the table, plunged my hand into it, 
and drew outa paper. It was the declaration I was to sign. “I 
must know what this declaration is,” I said to myself. It might 
not be as bad as I supposed. Pride and honor were two different 
things. I might at a pinch sacrifice my pride, and was not that 
sacrifice, indeed, inevitable ? “If I goto Siberia,” I meditated, 
“1 can’t take my pride there with me. When my head is shaven, 
my feet in irons, what shall I be like? Like a felon, a galley- 
slave. A warder will be my master; I shall have no name; I 
shall only be a number, the scum of the earth ; and if I can’t 
swallow my pride, it will tear me in pieces. Let me have no 
illusions. It only remains to me to save my honor.” 

I unfolded the paper. The declaration was written in French, 
and ran as follows: 

‘**T confess with my heart and conscience that I have sinned in thought, 
word, and deed against the emperor, my legitimate sovereign, and I here 
express my profound regret and my fervent repentance. And since he 
has been pleased in his supreme clemency to pardon me my crime and 
remit the just punishment I had incurred, I promise, on my honor, not to 
re-enter either the kingdom or Russia, save with his knowledge and per- 
mission, pledging to myself to break every compact made with the enemies 
of his authority ; to take no part in any conspiracy or enterprise against 
his Government ; to profess both horror and contempt for all who refuse to 
him obedience ; and to live henceforth as his loyal and faithful subject. 
To all which I call God to witness, whose minister and lieutenant he is on 
earth.” 

A cold sweat came out on my brow, and I think my hair must 
have stood on end. The reality surpassed all I had feared. To 
burn that which I had adored, and to adore that which I had 
burned ; to deny my faith, my religion ; to lie impudently to my 
conscience ; and more than that, to pledge my future, to tie my 
hands and my heart; to swear on my honor that I would live as 
a coward, and make to heaven an irrevocable vow of eternal 
infamy. That was what was expected of me; that the bargain 
proposed to me. 

“ But this paper is shame,” I cried. “It isinfamy. If I sign 
it I shall have to devour this infamy daily with my bread. If I 
sign it I shall not go out hence a living man. I shall return to 
the world ; I shall come and go; I shall have my eyes wide open ; 
but every one who knows me will be aware that I am dead, and 
that I bear the corpse of my conscience in my breast. Tronsko ! 
Tronsko! What will Tronsko say ?” I fancied I could hear his 
savage sneer, and that I could see in the depths of my cell a hand 
which traced in fire on the wall: “A Polish charlatan !” 


I snatched up the paper, furious with myself for not having 
destroyed it before, and held it towards the flame of the candle. 
Before burning it I read it over again, and then I stared at it. 
The paper had a face, a face abject, cunning, hideous. “ Yes,” I 
cried ; “I will burn it. It wants to buy my conscience. What 
will it give me in exchange ?” Then I saw a luminous vapor 
rise from the floor, and the vapor condensed into a form; I saw a 
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Scottish plaid and two eyes which gazed at me. My arm became 
heavy as lead, and dropped on the table, letting fall the paper, 
which lay there unrolled before my eyes. 

A woman on one side, my conscience on the other, and I was 
hesitating ; I was balancing the one against the other. Just now 
I wanted to burn the paper, and could not ; my arm had fallen as 
though struck with paralysis ; the paper was there, entire, intact, 
open under my eyes. It was my shame that was looking at me, 
that was waiting for me, that said : “ You will come to it. Your 
defeat is inscribed beforehand on your heart.” 

The clock struck midnight. Only eight hours’ more struggle, 
and I was safe! I forced my imagination to picture Poland and 
the scenes of its history which I knew best. Sobieski, Kosciusko, 
Poniatowski, Konarski, crying on the scaffold: “ Poland lives 
still.” Dombrowski, with his disguises and his hundred faces ; 
Wolowicz hung at Grodus; Winnicki shot at Kalisz ; Doiewicki 
poisoning himself in the prison of Lublin; Tronsko deceiving 
death, and escaping from his frozen gaol; all these heroes and 
martyrs, these gibbets that sing aloud of blood and of hope. 
Alas! in my poor head transformation scenes were executed 
which left far behind those of the opera. When I strove to follow 
a fugitive tracked by Cossacks through a forest, I saw two white 
shoulders covered with a torrent of chestnut hair. When I con- 
templated a scaffold, its poles transformed themselves into two 
white arms that interlaced themselves round my neck. When 
I dreamed of a snowfield spotted with blood, the bloodspots 
changed into two vermilion lips which called to mine. When 
I knelt at the tomb of a martyr, it opened, and the darkness was 
lightened by a woman’s smile, and from the depths shone out two 
eyes luminous as stars. In vain I struggled against this pitiless 
sorcery. In vain I struck my forehead with my clenched fists, 
changed my seat, turned away my eyes ; everywhere, on the floor, 
on the walls, in the air, I saw those shoulders, that hair, those 
arms, that smile, and those eyes. 

My nerves were strained as a bow ready to break, my head 
was bursting. “I must have done with this,” I cried; and I sat 
down again and re-read the paper. The sophist which each of us 
carries within him began to argue with me: “ Well, how can you 
help it ; it is a fatality.” “Ah,” I repeated, “it is a fatality. Is 
it my fault that I met this woman in Paris, in Geneva? I did 
not seek her, nor she me.” “ Besides,” continued the sophist, 
“have you not done your duty ?” 

“T have done my duty,” I repeated. “I risked my head to 
carry a message. I carried it, and I might have left the town on 
the following day. I stayed because I thought a revolt was 
approaching, and desired to take part in it. So all my troubles 
have come from doing more than my duty. And since I have 
been in prison I have kept faith. My secrets are still in my head. 
When I go out I shall carry them with me. Who shall say my 
honor is not safe ?” 

“ And after all,” remarked the sophist, “they are quite right. 
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If you go to Siberia, who will be the better for your 
sufferings ?” 

“Only too true,” I responded. ‘ Why did I say the other day 
that no suffering was useless. Those are empty phrases. While 
they are fighting in Poland, I shall be at the other end of the 
world, in a desert, in a mine, gnawing my hands. How would 
Poland be the better for that ? What can she want witb another 
galley-slave ? Whereas, if I accept the pardon, I may hope that 
ome day ..... for this pledge only binds me towards one man, 
that man is mortal, and if he died to-morrow, to-morrow I should 
be freed from my promise, and might die for my country.” 

Soon I reasoned no longer; I drew the paper towards me. 
Still I hesitated. Then my old gambler’s spirit awoke. I would 
leave chance to decide. I tore off a hutton, and wrote on one side 
Siberia, on the other Sophie, and as soon as the ink was dry 
I tossed it in the air. It fell at my feet, and stooping down, I 
read, Sophie. Then I hesitated no longer; I took the pen; my 
hand stiffened and resisted. I blew the candle out, and in the 
darkness, without seeing the words, I scrawled on that accursed 
paper the fourteen letters of my shame. 

That done, I rushed to my bed and cowered there, pulling the 
coverlet over my head. Towards morning I fell into a heavy 
sleep. 

ae * * * A * 

I woke with a start from a terrible dream, and sat up. I 
heard a little noise on the floor, and saw the mouse trotting round 
the table. “ That is singular,” I thought. ‘“ He only comes after 
my meals. What o’clock can it be ? Did I go to bed late ?” 

Then all my memory awoke. My God! I signed that paper ; 
but I can recall it. I sprang to the table with a bound ; the paper 
was no longer there; in its place was a bowl of half cold soup. 
The gaoler had been in with my morning meal, and finding me 
asleep he had left it, and had carried away the paper. 

I passed two hours in thinking matters over. When I signed 
I was half mad. Was it my fault that I had not awaked sooner ? 
I decided that it was all destiny, and fell into that state of dull 
stupor which follows crises and storms. 

Towards mid-day the gaoler brought me my dinner. “In a 
few hours you will be free,” he said. “I knew you would sign. 
What the devil! Siberia is no joke, and you are not a madman 
like the prisoner in the cell at the end of the passage. He was 
given a little paper just like yours, and this morning he rolled it 
up ina ball, and threw it in my face. Mother of God! You 
know the proverb : ‘Woman’s counsel is not good for much ; but 
he who does not listen to it is a foul.’” 

I looked at him fixedly. I do not know what there was in my 
eyes, but for the first time I frightened him, and he went away 
without another word. 

In the evening Major Kriloff arrived, bringing me my liberty. 
I noticed in his manners and his tone a chill haughtiness and 
dryness, to which I was not accustomed. He gave me back my 
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money, my waich, all that had been taken from me on my 
entrance, with some papers, a passport for Germany, and a dupli 
cate of the engagement I had signed. 

“This duplicate,” he said, “is to remind you of that which 
you have sworn on your honor, if you should ever be tempted to 
forget it.” 

He informed me that I should find all my things in the apart- 
ments in which I had lodged before my arrest, and then asked 
when I would leave. 

* As soon as possible,” I answered. 

“ You can take the first train to-morrow, at seven o’clock. A 
police agent will be at the station to register your departure. The 
precaution is, indeed, useless; we trust your word.” Opening 
the door, he added: “ You are a man of honor,” and signed to 
me to pass out. He did not offer me his hand, but only smiled. 
In his smile was contempt for a man of honor such as I. 

When I reached the hall, I was desired to wait for a moment, 
as there was some formality to execute. In one corner I saw a 
man, a newly-arrived prisoner, on whom a blacksmith and a 
warder were rivetting irons. The man turned his face towards 
me, and I recognised Casimir, who had just been arrested for 
some rash act, I knew not what. I at once retired as far as 
possible from him, for if I had shown any sign of recognition 
it might have increased the weight of the charges against him. 
But he had recognised me, and gazed at me fixedly ; his glance 
pursued me, and pierced me like a knife. 

Suddenly he called out ironically: “I swear that Ladislas 
Bolski will not survive the defeat of liberty.” The warder gave 
him a buffet to silence him, and at the same moment I was told 
that I could depart. But in order to do so, I was obliged to pass 
close by Casimir, and when I was but two paces from him, he 
spat on the ground, crying: “It is you who denounced me.” 

“Tt is an infamous calumny,” I retorted furiously. 

The warder placed himself between us. 

“When one is in a bog,” sneered Casimir, “it is of small 
importance whether the mud reaches the mouth or the chin.” 

And despite the warder, who had taken him by the collar and 
was shaking him, he cried in a voice of thunder : 

“There are still some Poles! Long live Poland!” 

The door was open, and I was in the road. As it closed 
behind me, I looked at it and laughed. The smile of Major 
Kriloff had pierced my heart like the point of a dagger; but the 
outrageous injustice of Casimir had soothed me. “If I were 
Brutus,” I thought, “Cassius would accuse me of having sold 
him to Cesar. If I were in Siberia, people of that type would 
complain that I was gathering roses in the snow.” But my indig- 
nation did not last long, for, to my misfortune, my mind is honest, 
and I cannot long tell lies which deceive myself. I covered my 
face with my hands, and murmured: “Oh! how happy that 
Casimir is.” 

It was the beginning of May. The softness of the air told of 
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the spring. Night was falling. Here and there a star began to 
glimmer. I recognised them, and lowered my eyes. No one was 
about. My legs tottered under me. Had they lost the power of 
walking ? It was not that; but I was dragging after me an 
invisible clog. I turned round, and saw the fortress outlined 
against the sky, and I felt that I had left my liberty therein, and 
that to wear chains that could be seen and touched was freedom. 
I leant against a tree. I felt not only the clog on my feet, but a 
weight on my chest, a burden which swung dully backwards and 
forwards with every movement I made. I put my hand on my 
heart, and sighed: “There is a corpse there...... What a 
corpse! It is that of one Ladislas Bolski, who believed in life, 
who loved the sun and glory and Poland, who had sworn to be a 
hero. Must I carry this corpse with me ever and everywhere ?” 

The last kiss my mother had given me came back to my lips, 
and my mouth was filled with bitterness ; I began to weep, and to 
repeat : ““Oh! how happy is Casimir.” But rage took possession 
of me. I stamped on the ground, crying : “ What is done, is done. 
He who remembers is a fool.” And I rushed away, dragging my 
clog, carrying my dead. On entering the rooms in which I had 
lodged, they scarcely recognised me, I was so pale and thin, and 
my manners had changed so much. I spoke haughtily, shortly, 
dryly, attacking that I might not have to defend, taking the 
offensive against contempt. My hosts, who were good-hearted 
people, were sorry for me, and tried to get me to recount my 
adventures, but I treated them rudely, and went straight to my 
room. 

I piled into my portmanteau my clothes and my money. I 
would have started on foot, but that I should have had to traverse 
the road along which I had come some five months before. What 
could I have said to the trees which had seen me pass ? to the 
pebbles on the road that had felt my joyous tread ? to the crows 
who had heard me sing? Even in the darkness I might perhaps 
recognise the place where I had knelt, the spot which I had kissed 
of the land of Sobieski and of Kosciusko. I did not dare face that 
journey. I threw myself on my bed, but could not sleep. Very 
likely Casimir was sleeping. 

At six o’clock,.I was at the station. At seven, I left. I 
crouched in a corner of the carriage, and pulled my hat over my 
eyes, not daring to open them. The trees were making signs, the 
walls of the houses were staring at me, and there was silence over 
the land because of me. 

At last I reached the frontier, and when I had crossed it I 
began to breathe, I opened my eyes, I moved, I spoke. Thank 
God that Poland had a frontier, that Poland ended somewhere. 
There was something else in the world beside Poland. The train 
was going on, and leaving behind it my doubts and my fears ; 
they had been seized-on the frontier. I defied them to pursue 
me, to rejoin me, to empoison my happiness. I was on German 
soil. At the next station the train was filled with Germans who 
talked German. I leant out of the window and looked back, and 
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as far as my eye could reach, a thick mist hid the horizon. That 
mist mounted guard round Poland, and made her invisible. Was 
it certain that there was a Poland at all? Soon we were tra- 
versing a forest of pine trees; but they were not Polish pines, 
they were strangers, they were unknown ; nothing had been said 
to them ; they knew nothing. Issuing from the forest, I looked 
at the sun; my eyes renewed their friendship with him. He 
promised me happy days. Perhaps the sun was a different one. 


(To be concluded in our nevt.) 








in Prison for GBlasphemu. 


(Continued from page 38.) 


AS soon as I was alone I began a close survey of my new home ; 
it was soon completed, for there was not much to see. The cell 
was about twelve feet in length by six feet three inches in width, 
and about nine feet high. The ceiling being slightly arched, 
made it about three inches higher in the centre. The door was 
of iron, and painted black; and the walls were simply white- 
washed over the rough bricks The floor was made of asphalte, 
and was kept clean by rubbing over with black-lead and polishing. 
In a corner of the cell were two shelves ; on the top one were 
my bed-clothes, rolled up in a neat, tight, drum-shaped parcel ; 
and on the lower one were a Bible, a brush, and a comb. Oppo- 
site the door, and high up near the ceiling, was the window; the 
whole of the glass in it would make about three square feet. It 
was divided into fourteen little panes, set in a thick iron frame- 
work. The glass was of the thick corrugated kind, which effec- 
tually prevents one seeing through it. Outside there were two 
iron bars running the whole length of the window. On the floor 
beneath my window were a washing-basin and water-can ; also a 
hand-broom without a handle, made of cocoa-nut fibre, for sweep- 
ing my cell; a_smaller stiff brush for rubbing the black-lead on 
my floor, and @gloth “rubber ;” this last is made of a narrow 
strip of cloth, Wound round like a roll of ribbon. The walls 
were not altogether devoid of decoration ; three large and two 
small cards were hanging on wooden pegs; one of the former 
was the dietary table, spoken of in my last ; another was an ab- 
stract of prison regulations, from which I learned that I must 
not speak to anybody, that I must attend chapel as often as the 
authorities wanted me to, and a number of other regulations, the 
breach of which would bring punishment upon me. I also 
learned that for more serious offences I might be flogged, at 
which I was surprised, for I had no idea that the lash was a 
common form of punishment in prison. It is, in fact, only 


latterly that it has been in use in this prison ; up to within a few 
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years ago there had been no flogging, but since Harcourt has been 
Home Secretary it has become quite an institution. The apparatus 
is fixed up in the basement of the prison, and the flogging is done 
in the dinner hour, a few minutes after the victim has swallowed 
his dinner. More than once have I heard the screams, shrieks, 
and yells of some unlucky wretch under the torture of the lash as 
a kind of accompaniment to my dinner. 

The third card contained a description of the progressive 
stages through which every prisoner has to pass according to the 
length of his term. The stages are four in number, and each lasts 
twenty-eight days. The severity of the punishment is greater 
during the first stage, and gradually and slightly lessens during 
the remaining stages. Every prisoner, no matter what his offence, 
no matter what his sentence, must begin at the first stage, and go 
through the others, if his term be long enough. A man who has 
passed through the first stage is distinguished by a narrow blue 
stripe stitched on his sleeve; when he has gone through the 
second two stripes are put on; after the third stage is passed, 
he has three stripes ; he is then in the fourth stage, and remains 
there until the end of his term. 

The two little cards contained—one a form of prayer for 
morning and evening, and the other a couple of hymns and a 
pious—not a moral—exhortation. 

The other articles of furniture were the “plank,” a three- 
legged stool, and a small hinged wooden ledge, which fixed to 
the wall, served for a table. After I had examined everything in 
my cell, I sat on my stool, and fell to cogitating on my position. 
It was not a cheerful one. I had but little hope that our petition 
would be granted. I knew the brutal nature of the Home Secre- 
tary too well for that. I knew that his sympathy would be with 
the persecutors, and not with the persecuted. I remembered the 
contemptible prosecution by him of the wretched Freiieit, a pro- 
secution instituted solely to please despotic Russia, and the more 
I reflected on the circumstances in connexion with our prose- 
cution, the more clear it seemed to me that even if he had not 
himself set the prosecution on foot, he had, at any rate, given it 
all the help he could. So as it was not at all likely that he would 
undo his own work, I determined to go through my ordeal as well 
as I could. 

At twelve my dinner was brought, and being Wednesday, I 
had six ounces of what they call “suet pudding” to eat with my 
bread and potatoes. The pudding was curious looking stuff, it 
was cooked in a little tin can, and was made of coarse brown 
meal ; on the top were a few streaks of suspicious looking yellowish 
grease, and the whole looked like a linseed preparation intended 
for the infirmary. I did not like its appearance, so dined sump- 
tuously on bread and water. About three in the afternoon the 
warder let me out for exercise, and I went outdoors for the first 
time in thirty hours. I shall never forget the blessed relief it 
was to me to be able to take a deep breath of pure outdoor air once 
again. Used as I had been for many years to a large amount of 
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outdoor exercise, the close confinement in a cell was torture to me. 
I was put into a ring along with about a hundred specimens of 
the dregs of London criminality, and walked round and round 
with them for one hour—the shortest hour in the day—with four 
warders guarding us to see that the prisoners did not talk to each 
other. I looked anxiously around to see if either of my com- 
panions was there, but saw nothing of them. In front of me 
was a coiner “doing” eighteen months ; behind me was a forger, 
“in” for two years, whilst all around me were thieves and 
scoundrels generally. 

At the expiration of the hour, we were marched back again, 
and I was once more locked in my hateful cell. I remember that 
the day was a particularly cold and gloomy one. It is a singular 
fact that the winter, which up to that time had been a mild one, 
free from snow, frost, and storm, changed suddenly the day we 
were sent to prison, and on the first night we spent there the 
fiercest storm of the whole year broke out, and raged furiously 
over the country. When I suggested to the chaplain that it might 
be an exhibition of divine wrath at our imprisonment, he could 
not see it in that light at all, although frequently in his sermons 
he attributed some catastrophe to the anger of the Almighty. 

Next day I asked for the governor; the want of employment 
of some kind was adding greatly to the irksomeness of the prison. 
When the governor came, I applied for work. He asked me what 
Icoulddo. I told him that I had been brought up to shoemaking 
as a trade, and that I had no doubt I could remember enough to 
make shoes for the prison. He informed me that no shoes were 
made there, only repairing was done, so I asked for some repairing. 
He said he would see about it, and went away. A few hours 
afterwards an officer came and brought me some work. 

The mattresses are stuffed with cocoa-nut fibre. After long 
use this fibre gets into hard lumps, then the mattresses are emptied, 
and the lumps pulled out into fine fibre again. It was a sackful 
of this old mattress stuffing that I had to pick. It was frightfully 
dusty work, so much so that I was obliged to tie a handkerchief 
over my mouth, and even then I was coughing continually. 
Many times have I been compelled to rush to the little ventilator 
in the wall, so that I might breathe a little clear air, unimpreg- 
nated with the irritating, choking dust. This went on for abouta 
week, until one day the doctor called to see me. As soon as he 
came into the cell he bolted out again, expressing loudly his sur- 
prise that I was not choked. He at once ordered my work to be 
changed, so the warder brought me a bagful of short ends of cord 
made of cocoa-nut fibre, the waste from the mat-making. These 
I had to pick into the original fibre ; it was quite as monotonous, 
but not nearly so disagreeable as the other. I found afterwards 
that Mr. Foote was put to the same kind of work at the same time. 
He has been kept on it ever since, and is doing it now. 

The second day the chaplain, the Rev. — Playford, came to see 
me. He told me that he was very sorry to see me there. I replied 
that I was sorry to find myself there. After a little talk, he told 
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me that he had not seen the prosecuted number himself, but his 
son had, and his son’s opinion was that we ought to be transported 
for life. He said this, looking very sternly at me. I answered 
that I was not surprised at that. Doubtless, his son said the Lord’s 
Prayer every night, and asked God to “ Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive them that trespass against us.” No doubt also his 
son firmly believed that he should “bless them that curse you ;” 
“love your enemies ;” “do good to them that despitefully use 
you;” “If a man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him the 
other also ;” “ Return good for evil,” and a score of other injunc- 
tions. My experience of Christians was, that they loudly affirmed 
their belief in all these doctrines, and then proceeded to persecute 
with all the malice of a truly pious man, and all the ferocity of a 
wolf. “ Well,” said he, “I would not put you in a prison, but I 
would certainly put you in a lunatic asylum for life. For any 
man who would dare to ridicule the Bible must be utterly bereft 
of reason, and dead to every sense.” Next day he came again, and 
told me that someone had sent him a copy of the Christmas 
number, and he was still more strongly confirmed in his opinion 
that I was insane. He was quite a curiosity in his way. Apart 
from theology, he would talk sensibly and kindly enough ; in 
fact, he would have been a very good man if they had not made 
a parson of him. But once started on theology, the man was com- 
pletely changed ; his features assumed a harsh expression, his 
voice a dogmatic tone, and he became the bitter, narrow, bigoted, 
dogmatic priest of the old Puritanical Evangelical school. I had 
thought that there was not left living a single specimen of this 
school ; that they were all dead and fossilised ; but I found my 
mistake. He is utterly devoid of imagination, so he takes every- 
thing in the Bible in its most literal sense. He actually believes 
that the rainbow was invented in the days of Noah ; that language 
originated at the Tower of Babel ; that knowledge was originally 
in the shape of crab-apples, and grew on trees ; that Samson killed 
a thousand men with a jawbone, and caught three hundred foxes 
in a country where there never was one. I was along time before 
I could convince myself that he really believed in the Bible 
literally. It seemed impossible that any man endowed with ever 
so little a share of the reasoning faculty could believe such silly 
fables ; but I was at last reluctantly compelled to believe that he 
really took them all as truth. He is a living proof of the baleful 
effects of Christianity ; aman who, having a fair amount of intelli- 
gence might have been, if properly trained, a useful member of 
society, has by theological training been degraded into a harrow- 
minded bigot, doing no good to himself nor to anyone else. 

The performance of divine service is a fair example of how 
the public time and money is wasted in prisons. One half of the 
prisoners go to chapel on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
mornings, the other half on Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, and 
Sunday afternoons. At 11 a.m. a bell is rung; that is the signal 
for all work to be stopped, that is, all work outside the cells, no 
matter whether the men are going to chapel on that particular 
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morning or not, for it is held to be irreverent to permit any out- 
side work to be going on whilst the service is proceeding. The 
regulation, however, does not apply to prisoners at work inside 
their cells; they may not stop. Perhaps the authorities think 
that even Jehovah cannot see through an iron door, otherwise it 
is a little difficult to understand why an act which is irreverent 
in a workshop is reverent in a cell. It is very much like the 
hypocritical piety of the old lady who scolded the boy for playing 
marbles in the street on Sunday, and sent him to do it in the 
back yard. 

At 11.15 the prisoners are let out one by one, and march three 
paces distant from each other to the chapel, and are seated about 
a yard apart on benches rising one above another, like the gallery 
of a theatre. Facing the prisoners, but separated from them by 
strong iron railings about eight feet high, sits the organist, who, 
by the way, is in addition, schoolmaster, librarian, choir-master, 
secretary, and a few other officials as well, allin one. The instru- 
ment he plays on is a harmonium, but the chaplain always called 
it an organ. Behind the musician is the communion-table, and 
above that is a gallery running across the end of the chapel, in 
the middle of which is the pulpit. In the gallery beside the 
pulpit is the pew for the governor, who sometimes looks in and 
views the congregation. When the prisoners are all in, the chap- 
lain enters the pulpit, and service begins. It consists of a portion 
of the ordinary morning Church of England service. Leaving 
the “Dearly beloved brethren,” he begins with “ Almighty and 
most merciful Father,” then goes on to the Psalms for the day ; 
then he reads the lesson for the day ; then the congregation sing 
a hymn, the chaplain reads the two prayers at the end of the ser- 
vice, and it is all over. This is the routine every day excepting 
Wednesday and Friday, when they have the Litany for a change. 
The chaplain never addresses the prisoners in any words of his 
own, there is no exhortation, no pointing out to them the folly 
and wickedness of a dishonest life. Nothing could be more easy 
to prove than the fact that the life of a thief is a hard and wretched 
one. In many cases more than half his life is passed in prison, 
and the whole of the time he is out he is like some hunted animal, 
constantly in fear of the pursuer. In many cases a tithe of the 
scheming and energy devoted to getting a precarious subsistence 
by stealing, with frequent intervals of imprisonment, would, 
rightly directed, procure a good honest living. All this is so clear 
to any ordinary intelligence, that no educated man would find any 
difficulty in forcibly impressing it upon his hearers. Certainly 
nothing could be better calculated to effect a change in the lives 
of the criminals. Nothing, however, is done in that direction, 
only a parrot-like repetition of the same dreary verbiage goes on 
from year’s end to year’s end. On Sunday morning there are the 
regular ordinary service and a sermon ; in the afternoon, a portion 
of the communion service and asermon. But even inthe sermons 
there is no inculcation of moral lessons, only a dishing up of dry 
theological chaff, palatable, perhaps, to bitter partisans of wrang- 
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ling sects, with now and then a tirade of abuse of Freethinkers, 
and a few “arguments” intended to show that the Bible is the 
only book which contains “the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,” but never anything which could fix the 
attention of, or make any impression on, such a congregation. 

Some of his arguments were excruciatingly funny. One 
Sunday in September he told us that a bountiful harvest had 
been gathered in, “and here,” said he, “is a proof of the glorious 
truth of the Bible. Does it not say that there shall be a seed time 
and a harvest ? And have we not a seed time and a harvest every 
year? And this glorious harvest just gathered in is one more 
proof of the divine truth of this blessed book.” One day in con- 
versation I quoted scientific writers against the Bible, so on the 
following Sunday he had a fling at scientists. ‘These professors 
of science,” said he, with an infinite scorn in his tone, “ with all 
their pretended knowledge, what can they do? Why, they cannot 
even see the wind.” From where I sat I could just see the back of 
Mr. Foote’s head and shoulders, and looked at him, and could see 
that, like myself, he was shaking with suppressed laughter. 
Another time he assured us that the Bible was the only book 
which contained true history, exact science, and veracious bio- 
graphy, and was without a line of fiction. But the sermon which 
came nearest to causing a breach of the regulation, which enjoins 
“reverent behavior in chapel,” was the one preached on Whit- 
Sunday. He told us about the tongues of fire which sat upon the 
disciples, and he took this story as literal fact. It never occurred 
to him that any figure of speech was intended. He said: “ This 
is what happened, the tongues were shaped like this” (here he 
held up his right hand closed, excepting two fingers, which he 
extended and spread open like a lettter V), “the tongues were of 
real fire, and the roots were affixed to the disciples’ foreheads like 
this” (here he placed his knuckles on his forehead, with his two 
fingers sticking out). It was only by a strong effort that I kept 
from laughing right out. 

For preaching such stuff as this, and reading the services, he 
has £350 a-year and a house to live in, which is £30 a-year and a 
house more than they give the doctor. If it is really necessary 
that prisoners should know the Church service, they could read it 
themselves, for they have Prayer-books in their cells ; and as for 
the sermons, far better ones can be bought by the thousand at a 
halfpenny each. One Sunday, in the midst of the sermon, one of 
the prisoners got up and contradicted him, and was going on to 
say Jesus had sent him to show them all the right way to sal- 
vation, when he was seized by the warders, and hurried off. I 
was intensely amused at the horror on the chaplain’s face. I 
found afterwards that it was some crazy fool who had been 
going about London imitating John the Baptist, so they gave him 
amonth. What a beautifully consistent thing is this Christianity. 
They sent me to prison for nine months because I did not believe 
in Christianity, and another for one month because he did. 


W. J. RAMSEY. 
(T'o be continued.) 
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II. 


BEFORE we consider in detail the way in which certain flowers 
are related to insects, and some of the many ingenious devices by 
which is accomplished the one great end of the transference of 
pollen from one flower to the stigma of another flower of the 
same kind—it is necessary to look at the parts of the insect 
visitors that are of importance in this connexion. 

Insects obtain two things especially from flowers ; pollen and 
nectar. Pollen is of use to but few insects; nectar is of use to 
almost all that visit flowers. Some few, such as the bee, employ 
the fine yellow dust in the building up of combs, or kindred 
structures. But, as a rule, pollen is of no great service to the 
insect. Indeed in many cases it must be greatly in the way, and 
its bearer from flower to flower must be not a little incon- 
venienced by his burden. It is a very beautiful sight to see the 
active little animals helping the sedentary plants, and performing 
for them a function of which they are themselves wholly incapable. 
But we must not fondly imagine that thus early in the evolution 
of the animal kingdom altruistic motives have appeared, and that 
the insect is voluntarily benefiting his fellow, the plant. All the 
insect is thinking about, if Professor Huxley will let me use the 
word “thinking ” in connexion with an Arthropod, is the food 
in the shape of nectar, that the plant yields. In its efforts after 
this, the insect performs the function of transferring the pollen 
from one flower to another. But he does it unwittingly, if not 
unwillingly. 

In the rare cases where pollen is actually of value to the insect, 
the legs are generally modified in certain of their joints in such a 
way as to be adapted for the catching up and the storage and con- 
veyance of the dust. In the countless cases in which insects feed 
upon the sweet, honeylike fluid or nectar secreted and stored up 
in certain parts of the flower, the mouth parts of the animal are 
modified in such a way as to be fitted for the intaking of the 
nectar. 


Let us see, then, the nature of these mouth parts. I name 
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them as they occur in the typical insect—head first. In front of 
the mouth, and therefore generally above it, is a plate in the 
middle line, called labrum (labrum = lip). By the side of the 
mouth are four “jaws,” that are really representatives of our 
teeth rather than of our 
jaws. The two first of 
-# these, right and left of 
‘the mouth, are the man- 
dibles ; the second pair, 
also right and left of the 
mouth, are the mazille. 
Mandibulaand maxilla 
both = jaw. The floor 
of the mouth is formed 
by a part called the 
labium (labium=a lip). 
It consists of two parts: one is median, the mentwm (chin); and 
from this protrudes on the middle lines a process called the ligula, 
or tongue (ligula — strap). These, then, are the parts of the typical 
insect mouth. Labrum, or upper lip ; labium, or lower lip; four 
lateral parts, the two mandibles in front, the two maxille behind. 
Now, let us see how these paris are modified in two special cases, 
that of the bee and that of the moth. To understand these two 
instances, we must bear in mind that 
the two directions in which the in- 
sect mouth modifies are in that of 
the mouth adapted for gnawing and 
biting, and the mouth adapted for 
sucking. In the bee we havea mouth 
blending, to some extent, the two 
functions of gnawing and sucking ; 
for the mandibles and maxille are 
of use as cutting instruments and as 
modelling tools. They serve for re- 
moving and replacing for re-arrange- 
ment the wax of the combs. The 
labrum is small; the mandibles 
are strong, toothed, with the ends 
widened out, and concave like a 
spoon. The maxille are complex, 
presenting several parts; and the 
labium is also of many pieces, one 
of which, probably representing the 
ligula, is like a tongue, and serves 
the bee as a lapping organ. By it 
the bee takes up the honey of its 
food. In the maxille there is a re- 
Head of the Bee. markable hinge-joint, so arranged 
that the maxille and labium can be folded back under the head. 
The mouth of the bee is therefore, as I have said, partly mastica- 
tory, partly suctorial; or, as Huxley calls it, “a lapping mouth.” 
In the moth and butterfly a still further modification of parts 
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occurs. Perhaps we have the most aberrant form met with in 
the class Insecta, the form that deviates most from the general type 
described at first. Inthe Lepidoptera (lepis = a scale, pteron = 
wing) the order to which the moth and butterfly belong everything 
is subordinated to the immense development of the maxille. The 
labrum and labium are reduced to quite insignificant organs of the 
most rudimentary nature. All the parts are present, but none of 
them, except the maxille, is of any use. They are so rudimentary as 
to be functionless. It is very interesting to find them present, as 
it teaches us that all the extremely different mouths of insects are 
formed on one fundamental plan, and have been gradually 
evolved by modification of that simple original type. This is 
but one of the innumerable proofs that comparative anatomy 
affords us of the failure of the argument from design, and of the 
truth of the doctrine of Evolution. 

What has become of the maxille ? They have become changed 
to an extraordinary extent. They have become a proboscis. This 
proboscis is, when not in use, folded up beneath the head of the 
insect. Wken in use it is unfolded, and pushed down into the 
interior of flowers in search of nectar. Thus extended the pro- 
boscis is seen to consist of two long filaments or threads. Hach 
half of the proboscis consists of many rings in which lies a double 
layer of muscles that serve for the protrusion, or for the folding 
up of the organ. Each thread has a groove running along the 
inner face, that is the face that is next to its fellow-thread. 
When the two parts of the proboscis are placed together they are 
locked one to the other by means of a number of very minute 
teeth, and the two grooves (one on each thread) coming into 
apposition form a central tube up which the nectar can be drawn 
into the mouth above. 

The two orders, Hymenoptera (from hymen = marriage, be- 
cause in flight the wings of the same side are locked together), 
and Lepidoptera, to which the bee and moth respectively belong, 
are the orders of the class Insecta that have most to do with 
flowers, and are therefore of highest importance to us in our 
present study. But we must bear in mind that many members 
of other orders of Insecta are also of use in this connexion. 

To sum up, therefore, the principles necessary to be borne in 
mind in our work. The reproduction of flowers depends on the 
pollen or the dust contained in the anther of the stamen reaching 
the ovule within the ovary. The pollen must reach the stigma 
before it can reach the interior of the ovary. The pollen of a 
given flower dces not, as a rule, fertilise an ovule of the same 
flower. It is generally transferred from the anther of one flower 
to the stigma of another of the same kind. This transference is 
effected by the agency of the wind in anemophilous, by that of 
insects in entemophilous plants. 

The insect is attracted to flowers by odor, by shape, by color, 
but especially by the presence of nectar, or honey. This nectar it 
seeks and carries away ; but in doing this, parts of its body come 
into contact with pollen, and when it flies away from the flower, 
it bears the pollen away with it. Visiting later another flower of 
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the same kind, it may deposit the pollen on the stigma. The 
study of insects and flowers will involve, therefore, the study of 
the way in which the former obtain nectar from the latter, the 
devices by which, as the nectar is obtained, the pollen is placed 
upon some part or other of the insect body, and the means by 
which, upon the paying of a visit to another flower of the same 
kind, the transferred pollen is deposited upon the stigma. 

It will be quite impossible to study all the cases presented to 
us by the world of plants. But some of the most remarkable 
will be taken, and I shall take them in the order in which the 
plants would come in our modern system of classification. 
According to that system plants are arranged in two great groups. 
The lower of the two is that in which no stamens and no carpels 
are present. This sub-kingdom is called the Cryptcgamia, and 
includes, along with other lower plants, the sea-weeds, mosses, 
and ferns. It is evident that with these plants we are not con- 
cerned at present. 

The higher of the two sub-kingdoms is the Phenogamia, or 
sub-kingdom of plants that have stamens and carpels. To this 
belong all our ordinary flowering plants. The derivation of these 
two long names is from xpumros (kruptos = hidden), Yaww (phaino 
= I appear), yayos (gamos = marriage). These names are given 
because in the flowerless plants the organs of reproduction are but 
little evident, whilst in the flowering plants they are plainly to 
be seen. 

The flowering plants are divided into two large groups, called 
classes. The lily can be taken as an example of one, the rose of 
the other. The two classes are, as a rule, easily distinguished by 
the veining of the leaves, and by the number of parts in the 
flower. Thus, the lily has the veins of its leaf parallel, and has 
the number three running through the parts of its flower. But 
the rose has its leaf-veins in a beautiful network, and the number 
five is prevalent in the parts of the flower. And generally, the two 
classes of Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, into which the 
sub-kingdom of flowering plants is broken up, are distinguished 
by the parallel-veined leaves and the number three as character- 
istic of the organs of the flower in the one case, and the net- 
veined leaves and the number five as characteristic of the organs 
of the flower in the other case. The derivation of the long words 
Monocotyledones and Dicotyledones, is from povos (monos = one, 
dus (dis = two), cotyledon — embryo leaf, because the young plant 
within the seed of the members of one class has only a single 
embryo leaf, and in the embryo within the seed of the members 
of the other class there are two such embryo leaves. 

We will take one or two examples of the relation between 
insects and flowers from the class of Monocotyledones—Lords and 
Ladies, Vallisneria, and the Orchids. 

Lords and Ladies.—In the spring months, April and May, the 
woods and hedges of all England and Ireland are first green, and 
later on are green and purple, and then yet later green and scarlet, 
with the leaves and flowers and fruit of the Arum maculatum— 
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the cuckoo plant, or Lords and Ladies. The leaves are arrow- 
shaped, and often spotted black. But, besides the green of the 
leaves, there is the green of the large spathe, or folded bract, 
within which lie the flowers, insignificant but many, and later 
the red berries formed by their ripening. As the green spathe 
unfolds, a long central pillar is seen standing erect within it, 
bearing on its lower portions many little structures that are rudi- 
mentary flowers, ending above in a smooth, naked, cylindrical 
column, purple in color. If we examine carefully the bodies that 
are borne on the lower part of the central pillar, we find from 
below upwards as follows. (1) A number of ovaries, without any 
other parts of the flower whatever ; (2) a number of rudimentary 
ovaries, also without any stamens, petals, or sepals ; (3) a num- 
ber of anthers, unaccompanied by any other organs; (4) a num- 
ber of hairs arranged in a ring, and all pointing downwards 
towards the base of the tube whose walls are the green spathe. 
These hairs are aborted stamens. 

There is at first no nectar or honey to be found in the Arum, 
The dark spots on its leaves, the bright green of its spathe, its 
size and the purple summit of the central column, must all serve 
to attract insects. An insect making its way down into the tube 
from the open part above crawls over the down-pointing hairs 
into the lower part of the tube. He cannot return thence, for the 
hairs that point downwards are so many spikes to the little insect, 
and hold him prisoner. At first, if the time be at all early in the 
year, he has nothing to do but wander round his little prison, and 
reflect on a misspent life. There is no food for him. But after 
awhile the ovaries ripen, and are ready with their contained 
ovules to be fertilised. As yet the stamens higher up in the tube 
are not ready with their pollen. For the Arum, like some other 
plants, has its ovaries ripe before its anthers. Such plants are 
called proterogynous, zporepos (proteros = former ;) yun (gune = 
woman). They are in the minority among flowering plants. 

After the ovaries have thus ripened, they secrete a little drop 
of nectar apiece, and this the insect eats. Then the anthers in 
turn become ripe, and their yellow pollen falls on the insect. 
Finally the fringe of hairs withers away. He is a free animal 
once more. 

Now if crawling upwards from the lower part of the tube 
where the honey and ovaries are, past the stamens rich in pollen, 
and by the shrivelled hairs he escapes into the open again, he is 
sure to be much dusted with pollen. If then attracted by another 
Arum he enters its tube and works his way down to the lower part 
of it, he will have carried into this second Arum some of the 
pollen obtained from the first Arum; and in this case, when the 
ovaries of the second plant are ripe, the insect in its movements 
within the tube will brush off on the stigmas of the ripe ovaries 
some of the pollen borne away from the other Arum. In this 
way, not only does the insect aid in the fertilisation of the cuckoo 
plant, but he aids in cross-fertilisation. 


EDWARD B. AVELING, D.Sc. 
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Che Muth of the Resurrection. 





(Concluded from page 36.) 


THE writer of the first of the six stories bears the name of Mat- 
thew in the authorised version of the Bible. He gives the 
following account of the Resurrection :— 

As the dawn was breaking of the first day of the week, two 
women, Mary Magdalene and “the other Mary,” went to the 
sepulchre in which Jesus had been buried. On their arrival, an 
angel came down and rolled away the stone fromi the mouth of 
the tomb, and sat thereon, and speaking to the women, he told 
them that Jesus was risen, invited them to “see the place where 
the Lord lay,” and bade them go to the disciples quickly, and tell 
them that they should see their risen Lord in Galilee. As they 
ran to carry their message Jesus met them, and they held him by 
the feet and worshipped him. Jesus repeated the command that 
the disciples should go to Galilee, promising that they should see 
him there. “Then the eleven disciples went away into Galilee, 
into a mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And when 
they saw him they worshipped him : but some doubted.” 

Comparing this with the account given in Mark, we find one 
woman added to the company, by name Salome. The three, 
instead of the two, reach the sepulchre, and instead of seeing an 
angel descending and rolling away the stone, they find the stone 
already rolled away. As no angel is there to invite them to enter, 
they go into the sepulchre without an invitation, and they find 
inside a young man, sitting on the right side. He speaks to them 
in almost the same words as did the angel who rolled away the 
stone, according to Matthew, but the women, instead of running 
to bring the disciples word, fly trembling from the sepulchre, 
“neither said they anything to any man, for they were afraid.” 
They do not meet Jesus, nor is anything more recorded as far as 
Mary and Salome are concerned. At this point a new account 
seems to commence in Mark, for it begins again by saying: 
“ Now when Jesus was risen early, the first day of the week, he 
appeared first to Mary Magdalene.” According to Matthew, Mary 
Magdalene and “the other Mary ” were together, and they both 
met Jesus, and worshipped Him. Mary Magdalene tells the 
apostles that she has seen him, although two verses before she 
said nothing to any man. Then Jesus, instead of going into 
Galilee to meet his apostles, as related in Matthew, meets two of 
them in the country, and appears to the eleven as they are at 
meat. After a brief conversation, in the words of the Evangelist, 
“then after the Lord had spoken unto them,”’—*“ he was received 
up into heaven,” the ascension apparently occurring on the very 
day of the resurrection. 
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We turn to Luke :— 

The number of women has increased again; we have now 
Mary Magdalene, Mary the mother of James, and Joanna—of 
whom we have not heard before—and “ other women that were 
with them.” They do not see the rolling away of the stone, nor 
the angel of Matthew, nor do they find sitting inside the sepulchre 
the young man of Mark. But as they are puzzling themselves 
about the empty state of the sepulchre, two men stand by them, 
and make remarks very similar to those of Matthew’s angel and 
of Mark’s solitary young man. They leave the sepulchre, and 
tell “all these things to the eleven.” Peter then visits the 
sepulchre, and departs wondering. On “that same day” Jesus 
appears to “two of them,” and these return to the eleven with the 
story, and while they are speaking Jesus appears. After a brief 
speech, he “led them out as far as to Bethany,” and was “ carried 
up into heaven ’’—Luke, like Mark, apparently regarding the 
ascension as taking place on the day of the resurrection. 

We now turn to John :— 

In this account Mary Magdalene goes by herself, “early, when 
it was yet dark.” She is alone, and her visit is not, like that in 
Mark, made with the others “ at therising of the sun.” The stone 
has been rolled away before she reaches the sepulchre. She runs 
straight off to Peter and John, having seen no angel, no young 
man, no two men, and Peter and John run off at once to the 
sepulchre. They both go in, but see only the linen clothes in 
which the dead body had been wrapped. (I have often wondered 
what clothes Jesus wore after the resurrection, for his own 
clothes were taken by the soldiers, his body was wound in linen, 
and this he left in the sepulchre.) Peter and John believe, 
although we are distinctly told that the account of the resurrection 
seemed “as idle tales” to the apostles (Luke), among whom were 
Peter and John, and that Jesus upbraided the eleven (Mark), of 
whom Peter and John were two, for their unbelief, “ because 
they believed not them which had seen him after he was risen.” 
In John no woman except Mary Magdalene goes near the sepul- 
chre at all, but she remains there, and sees first two angels sitting 
inside—who speak to her—and then Jesus himself. At first she 
does not recognise him, but supposing him to be the gardener, 
she asks if he has taken Jesus away. The information given by 
the angel, or man, or men, to herself and the other women— 
according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke—is here omitted, and she 
knows nothing about the resurrection. Jesus says, “ Mary,” and 
she recognises him, and is not allowed to touch him, although in 
Matthew she holds his feet. She then goes and tells the disciples 
that she has seen Jesus. On the same evening Jesus appears to 
the disciples, and instead of upbraiding them with their unbelief 
he greets them with “Peace be unto you.” Eight days later he 
appears again, still in Jerusalem, afterwards he meets them casually 
at the sea of Tiberias, and works a miracle. John seems to know 
nothing about the ascension. 

In the ‘ Acts of the Apostles” we learn that Jesus remained 
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on earth forty days, instead of ascending on the day of his resur- 
rection, and that he gave “many infallible proofs” that he was 
alive. Unfortunately none of these have come down to us. 

In 1 Cor. xv. we hear nothing of the women, but are told that 
he was seen of Cephas (Peter)—an interview not elsewhere re- 
corded—“ then of the twelve;” “the twelve” included Judas, 
and except in Corinthians we never hear that the betrayer re- 
mained in the company of his former comrades ; on the contrary, 
we read in one account (Matthew), that ‘she cast down the pieces 
of silver in the temple, and departed, and went and hanged him- 
self,” while in a second (Acts) he uses the money to purchase a 
field, and falls headlong in it and bursts. Whichever of these 
contradictory accounts may be true, neither is compatible with 
his forming one of “the twelve” and seeing Jesus. “ After that 
he was seen of above five hundred brethren at once;” this is 
quite new, and is a little puzzling, for we are told that after the 
ascension (Acts) the number of the disciples was “about an 
hundred and twenty.” “After that he was seen of James, then 
of all the apostles.” James was one of “the twelve,” and the 
apostles are identical with “the twelve.” On the whole, the 
account in Corinthians is rather mixed, and in no single respect 
agrees with that of the gospels; we are told emphatically by 
John that the meeting by the sea of Tiberias was “ the third time 
that Jesus shewed himself to his disciples, after that he was risen 
from the dead.” But this coincides with none of the meetings 
recorded in Corinthians. 

To sum up the contradictions, leaving Corinthians on the one 
side, as hopelessly erratic :— 

While it is yet dark, though the sun is rising, Mary Magdalene 
alone, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, Mary Magdalene, 
Mary and Salome, Mary Magdalene, Mary, Joanna, and some 
“other women,” goes, or go, to the sepulchre. They find the 
stone closing the tomb ; but an angel comes down, rolls it away, 
sits on it, and talks to them. They also find the stone not closing 
the tomb, but rolled away, and see no angel sitting on it, but only 
a young man sitting inside. They see no angel, and no young 
man sitting, but two men suddenly appear standing by them. 
They see no angel, no young man sitting, no two men standing, 
but two angels sitting. After this, they run away, and tell the 
disciples ; but, at the same time, they say nothing unto any man. 
The apostles do not believe, but two of them do believe. The 
women meet Jesus, and do not meet him. Mary Magdalene holds 
him by the feet, but is not allowed to touch him. He meets his 
disciples for the first time in Galilee, in a mountain, but sees 
them twice before in Jerusalem, and a third time by the sea of 
Tiberias. 

And it is this incoherent, self-contradictory mass of statements 
which we are offered as proof of a most stupendous miracle ! 
Taking it at its highest, it is the hysterical and conflicting babble 
of an indefinite number of terrified and superstitious women, and 
is absolutely worthless as evidence. 
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But, it is alleged, the belief of the early Christians in the 
resurrection proves that it really took place. Some very queer 
things would have taken place in the world’s history if the earnest 
belief of ignorant people were to be accepted as necessarily true. 
Once start a story of a miracle in a superstitious population, and 
plenty of people will be found ready to vouch for its actual occur- 
rence. Until some evidence, real evidence, be brought forward 
which proves the resurrection to have happened, I shall continue 
to regard it as a myth, and shall remain a 


SCEPTIC. 























THE French victory at Sontay appears to have been more 
dearly purchased in killed and wounded than was at first 
admitted, and although it is possible that Bacninh may have been 
stormed before this is published, it seems certain that the French 
advance has been delayed by the losses at Sontay. The step taken 
by the Viceroy of Canton in blocking the river below the city 


shows that the war is considered likely to extend beyond the 
limits of Tonquin. 


THE rumors of a peaceful termination of the quarrel at Mada- 
gascar are unfortunately ill-founded. The Republican Govern- 
ment were very weak to arrest any of the persons who cheered 
the Comte de Paris as King. The only possibility of the return 


of the monarchy will arise from the annexation blunders of the 
existing Government. 


IN Russia the cruelties of the Government officials to political 
prisoners in Siberia are again met by the fierce reprisals of 
Nihilism in St. Petersburg. Harsh rule is answered by murder, 
and at present there is scarcely a gleam of hope in the near future 
to light the present darkness. Secret police, secret societies, sup- 
pression of news, oppression of peoples, the Czar in constant 
terror, the peasantry in continuous misery. The story of the 
murder of Colonel Soudaikin, the chief of the secret police, has 
been told in so many different fashions, and the facts officially 
known so industriously concealed, that it is even now uncertain 
which terrible version of the killing is the true one. The Russian 


budget shows a deficiency of 9,733,339 roubles, and additional 
taxation is to be levied. 
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AFFAIRS in Egypt have arrived at the crisis which has been 
growing ever since the Government of Lord Beaconsfield placed 
£4,000,000 in the hands of the absolutely insolvent Khedive, 
Ismail, in purchase of 176,600 shares, from which the interest 
coupons had been detached, and which shares did not even give 
the right of one vote in any shareholders’ meeting. England 
made the Egyptian Government guarantee five per cent. on the 
£4,000,000, and—Ismail being unable or unwilling to pay England— 
intrigued with France, and Ismail was replaced by Tewfik for the 
benefit of the various great European financial houses. England 
nominally got its £5 per cent., but, including our military inter- 
vention, at a loss of expenditure of at least £1 for every shilling 
received. Whatnowistohappen ? An Anglo-Egyptian ministry 
in Cairo can only be a mere cloak for English government, that is, 
for the ultimate annexation of Egypt. I am sorry that a good 
Radical like Admiral Maxse can be found throwing his influence 
in the scale with those who talk of an English protectorate bene- 
fiting the fellah. It is always easy to find excuses for theft ; 
but in our criminal jurisprudence we have never allowed the 
plea to avail that the accused annexed the till for the benefit of the 
customers. If the most recent telegrams are accurate, the Mahdi 
has not only possession of both sides of the Blue Nile between 
Sennaar and Khartoum, but has some 30,000 men on the White 
Nile line within a few miles of the latter city. Sir R. Cross is, 
not unnaturally, trying to make political capital out of the vacilla- 
tions of the Government on this question. 


THE Ilbert Bill has made a step forward in the Indian 
Council. The principle of the removal of judicial disqualification 
based on differences of race, and the substitution of qualifications 
based on personal fitness, are affirmed ; but the European British 
subject opposition has been appeased by the concession of a jury 
to such persons in all criminal cases, however trifling. English 
folk at home should now watch carefully the current of opinion 
on the Bengal Rent Bill. 


THE encouragement given by Sir Stafford Northcote to the 
Orangemen of the North of Ireland has resulted in loss of life at 
Dromore. The same hostility which even to the shedding of blood 
characterises the conflict of Protestant and Roman Catholic in 
Newfoundland, is to be found in every place in Ireland where the 
two parties come into contact. If Colonel King-Harman, M.P., is 
correctly reported, he, incommon with Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., 
and others, has used language highly calculated to provoke further 
bloodshed. 


It seems that the great landlords are determined to provoke 
mischief. The trustees of a considerable estate in Cheshire are 
even now amusing themselves in rendering nugatory the last 
Agricultural Holdings Act by coercing the tenants into accepting 
an agreement which will deprive them of their claims to compen 
sation under the statute, and of their privilege of claiming a 
twelve months’ notice to quit. Only one tenant has resisted. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 
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SoME notable decorations have been given during the last few 
weeks, decorations which do homage to mind, instead of to purse 
or courtiership. The author of “In Memoriam,” of “ Maud,” of 
“The Idylls of the King,” of the “Poems,” has received a peer- 
age. If we must have peers, peers of brain are more welcome 
than peers of favoritism ; but how ludicrous becomes a House of 
Lords as a legislative assembly when the right to make laws for 
the nation is conferred on a poet and on his heirs for ever! Pro- 
fessor Owen is made a K.C.B., thus conferring fresh honor on the 
Order of the Bath. Mr. Lister, the famous surgeon, who has 
been driven from England by the anti-vivisectionist fanatics, and 
is compelled to carry on his beneficent studies abroad, has re- 
ceived a baronetcy. 





THE following remarkable case of double personality is taken 
from Knowledge, which quotes a letter of Dr. Dufax to M. Azam. 
Dr. Dufax states :— 


“That his confrere, Dr. Sirault, of Ouzin, had a young servant whom 
he often threw into a state of somnambulism. One day he was surprised 
to find this girl in the prison of Blois, where he was medical attendant. 
Upon inquiring he found she had left Dr. Sirault and entered the service 
of a lady, who accused her of theft. She protested her innocence with 
tears and sobs. Dr. Dufax thought her case might resemble that of his 
former patient, Mdlle. R. L., which he described in 1876 (Rev. Sci.), and 
who was in the habit of disposing of various objects during somnambulism, 
and supposing them lost when she woke up. On being asked whether she 
had such attacks in the prison, the young girl knew nothing about it, but 
an attendant was able to inform the doctor that she rose every night, 
dressed herself, and walked round the dormitory. Having often seen M. 
Sirault send her to sleep by putting his hand on her forehead, Dr. Dufax 
operated in the same way, and then learnt from her, in reply to inquiries, 
that she had never thought of robbing her mistress, but considered some 
articles of value would be safer if placed in another cabinet. She in- 
tended to tell her mistress of their removal, but she forgot all about it in 
her waking condition, and never saw the lady in the somnambulic one. 
The doctor mentioned the circumstance to the Juge d’Instruction, who 
smiled incredulously, but permitted the girl to be taken to the lady’s 
house, where she immediately found and restored the missing objects. 
The girl was, of course, released, and the lady made what excuses she 
could for her hasty conduct.” 





Dr. ANDREW WILSON delivered a useful course of lectures on 
Physiology during the Christmas holidays at Princes’ Hall, Picca- 
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dilly. London readers who may see Dr. Wilson advertised to 
deliver a scientific course of lectures, will find themselves 
thoroughly repaid if they attend. 


THE following, from the Medical Press and Circular, is 
curious and interesting. Dr. Moffat, lecturing at Glasgow, dealt 
with voice-training by chemical means, and— 

‘* Maintained that the presence of peroxide of hydrogen in the air and 
dew of Italy had some connexion with the beauty of the Italian vocal 
tone. A series of illustrations by people taken from the audience, who 
inhaled a chemical compound made to represent Italian air, were largely 
satisfactory—a full, clear, rich, mellow tone being produced by one appli- 
cation. Several gentlemen present gave their favorable opinion of the 
new idea. Dr. Moffat’s own illustrations were quite unique. Taking what 
was originally a voice of power and resonance, but destitute of intona- 
tion, he showed by chemical means this could become a tenor of great 
range. Some twenty notes, ranging from the lower to the higher register, 
were sung without any effort by the possessor of a voice of this character.”’ 





A VERY successful application of oil to the smoothing of a 
rough sea was made at Folkestone last month. A steam-crane 
barge had to be moved across the East Bay, in which the waves 
were tumbling in dangerous fashion. Someone was struck with 
the happy thought of using the apparatus already in position to 
facilitate the laying down of the rest, so a few gallons of oil were 
pumped on the sea. The whole bay was calm in a few minutes, 
and remained so for more than an hour, so that the barge was 
taken across with the greatest ease. It is proposed to pump the 
oil out during the next gale that visits the coast ; and it is be- 
lieved that entrance to and egress from Folkestone harbor will 
thus be rendered safe during the most violent storms. 





A WHALE which paid a visit to the north-east coast of Scot- 
land lately, appears to have had a rather lively time. A steam 
launch fired a harpoon into the whale, whereupon the latter swam 
away, pulling the launch. Two whale-boats went to help the 
launch, and were added to the procession. A powerful steam- 
tug joined in, and was dragged away gaily with the rest. This 
went on for nearly twenty-two hours, and then the rope broke, 
and the whale proceeded on its journey by itself, carrying off the 
harpoons to show its friends. The cetaceous brain must be in a 
poor state of development ; for, having once got clear away, the 
silly thing came back again five days later, and was captured. 
A harpooned whale does not, apparently, resemble the traditional 
burnt child. 


A SouTH AFRICAN newspaper has the following :— 


** We were informed yesterday of the occurrence at Glen Gray, about 
twelve miles from Queenstown, of a phznomenon which, while it lasted, 
nearly terrified the white and native population out of their wits. On 
the afternoon of Wednesday a thick shower of matter, presenting a white 
sulphurous appearance, fell in the valley in which this village is situate, 
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and passing right over it from east to west, covered the entire surface of 
the country with marble-sized balls of an ashy paleness, which crumbled 
into powder at the slightest touch. The shower was confined to one narrow 
streak, and while it lasted, we are told, the surrounding atmosphere re- 
mained unchanged and clear, as it had been before. Great noises accom- 
panied the shower, and so frightened the people working in the fields, who 
at first were under the impression that it was a descent of fire—the white 
substance glistening in the sun—that on perceiving it they fled into their 
houses for shelter. No damage was caused by what fell, and upon exami- 
nation of the substance afterwards it was found to be perfectly harmless. 
At first the little balls were soft and pulpy, but they gradually became 
dry and pulverised, crumbling at the touch. We have before us a piece 
of earth on which one of them fell, and the mark left behind resembles a 
splash of limewash or similar matter. It does not smell of sulphur.” 





Sir JOHN LUBBOCK writes in Nature a most curious account of 
some experiments he has made in trying to teach a dog to recog- 
nise cards with words written on them. He says :— 


‘*Tt has occurred to me whether some such system as that followed 
with deaf-mutes, especially by Dr. Howe with Laura Bridgman, might 
not prove very instructive if adapted to the case of dogs. Accordingly I 
prepared some pieces of stout cardboard, and printed on each in legible 
letters a word such as ‘ Food,’ ‘ Bone,’ ‘ Out,’ etc. The head master 
of one of the deaf and dumb schools kindly agreed to assist me. We 
each began with a terrier puppy, but neither of us obtained any satis- 
factory results. My dog indeed was lost before I had had him long. I 
then began training a black poodle, ‘ Van’ by name, kindly given me by 
my friend Mr. Nickalls. I commenced by giving the dog food in a saucer, 
over which I laid the card on which was the word ‘ Food,’ placing also 
by the side an empty saucer, covered by aplain card. ‘Van’ soon learnt 
to distinguish between the two, and the next stage was to teach him to 
bring me the card; this he now does, and hands it to me quite prettily, 
and I then give him a bone, or a little food, or take him out, according to 
the card brought. He still brings sometimes a plain card, in which case 
I point out his error, and he then takes it back and changes it. This 
however does not often happen. Yesterday morning, for instance, ‘ Van’ 
brought me the card with ‘ Food’ on it, nine times in succession, select- 
ing it from among other plain cards, though I changed the relative 
position every time. No one who sees him can doubt that he understands 
the act of bringing the card with the word ‘ Food’ on it as a request for 
something to eat, and that he distinguishes between it and a plain card. 
LT also believe that he distinguishes for instance between the card with 
the word ‘ Food’ on it and the card with ‘ Out’ on it.”’ 


Sir John suggests that people with favorite dogs would do well 
to try and train them into some such fashion of communication. 





THE discoveries of ancient remains in the neighbourhood of 
Taplow are still being made. Some of the objects are dredged 
up from the bed of the Thames ; others are found in excavating. 
Some are very old, such as flint axes, horns of the Bos longi- 
frons, a human skull of the reindeer period, remains of Elephas 
primigenius and rhinoceros ; others belong to the neolithic age, 
and some rude earthen cups have been found in structures that 
appear to be pit dwellings ; others again are Roman, as a larg 
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cinerary urn, found near the spot where, in 1837, two urns were 
discovered containing 400 to 500 silver coins, buried in the reign 
of Aurelius or of Commodus. 





NEAR Whitchurch, Hants, also, some interesting discoveries 


are being made, a group of buried bodies having been unearthed. 
The Standard says :— 


‘The bodies—12 of which have been exhumed—had been placed at 
full length, upon the back, at an average depth of about 18in. below the 
surface of the ground, in an entire condition, but without any evidence of 
coffin or other enclosure to protect the remains from the surrounding 
earth, nor was any implement, pottery, or ornament found to be directly 
associated with either of the burials; but Mr. Walter Money, F.S.A., who 
has investigated the interments, picked up from the surface soil a palzo- 
lithic flint axe, 4} in. long, and some smaller stone implements. Mr. 
Money is of opinion, judging from the remarkable similarity of the skulls 
in all their characteristic features to those found by him in an extensive 
Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Kintbury, on the River Kennet, and presented 
to the Oxford University Museum, that these burials may reasonably be 
assigned to the same period; and it is very remarkable that the teeth in 
both instances are wonderfully preserved, and although much worn, there 
is scarcely one that exhibits any sign of decay during life; and what is 
still more remarkable, in very few cases have any of the teeth been lost 
before death, the full number being retained in the majority of the jaws. 
It is also a very observable fact, even to an unskilled phrenologist, that 
the lower jaws are very powerfully developed, and offer a great contrast 
to the contracted jaws prevalent in England at the present day.” 





“ ENGINEERING” gives the following account of the conver- 
sion of light into electricity :— 


‘* The conversion of electricity into light is now a fact of every day 
utility, but the reverse process has been very slow of accomplishment. It 
has, however, been effected by Herr Sauer, whose sunlight battery has 
been described in the Hlectrotechnische Zeitschrift. The chemical rays 
furnish the power, and the battery will only act in sunlight. It consists of 
a glass vessel, containing a solution of fifteen parts of table salt and seven 
parts of sulphate of copper, in 106 parts of water. In this is placed a 
porous cell containing mercury. One electrode is made of platinum, 
and the other of sulphide of silver, and both are connected with a gal- 
vanometer. When not in use the whole is enclosed in a box. When in 
use the platinum electrode is immersed in the mercury, and the other in 
the salt solution ; the battery is placed in the sunlight, and the galvano- 
meter needle is then found to be deflected, the sulphide of silver being the 
negative pole. If the sun is clouded, or any other change in the intensity 
of the light occurs, it is indicated by the needle. The exact effect produced 
by the light rays does not as yet appear very clear, but their presence dis- 
tinctly produces electrical action, and their absence suspends it.” 


ANNIE BESANT. 
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ONCE again the lovers of music who indulge the hope that the 
English people, in the true sense, may one day become artists, also 
in the true sense, have the hope strengthened by the advent to 
Covent Garden of the Royal English Opera Company. By far 
the most important work done as yet by this company is the pro- 
duction of Victor Nessler’s “ Piper of Hamelin.” The composer 
is, of course, not English ; we have not in his work an addition 
to the scanty list of English operas, to which of late have been 
made the important additions, “Esmeralda” and “Colomba.” 
Nessler is a man of Alsace, and his first opera was produced when 
he was only twenty-three years of age. The “Piper” is his fifth 
opera, and had its first hearing at Leipzig four years ago. Less 
than two years back that musical city, Manchester, was the first 
English place that received the new opera; and now, in the first 
month of 1884, Londoners can hear Nessler’s music. 


“FALKA” AT THE COMEDY THEATRE.—Opera comique as 
it is, “ Falka ” has, nevertheless, a connected story that is, although 
complicated, perfectly clear. But the majority of those who see 
the light, bright piece will care more for the harmonious medley 
of colors and sounds that charm eye and ear alike, for the grace 
and beauty of Miss Violet Cameron and Miss Wadman, for the 
excellent fooling of Messrs. Paulton, Ashley, and Penley. Miss 
Wadman really acts—a rare thing to be seen in these laughter- 
plays. There is more than mere prettiness in her playing of the 
Tzigan girl. Tzigan appears to be Farnie-ese for Gipsy. And she 
really knows what to do with her tambourine. Miss Cameron, 
serenely and uninterestingly beautiful as ever, shows that yet 
further strides have been taken by her in her art. She also 
throws real dramatic power into parts of the opera. Thus, when 
at the end of the second act her husband is carried off in her 
convent dress to the convent where she ought to be, and she is 
left to play the man’s part in the man’s clothes, all the whirl and 
bustle and movement of the scene do not prevent her from cover- 
ing her eyes with her hand, in a gesture half of repentance, half 
of despair, that is, despite all the surroundings, touching. Miss 
Cameron will do wisely, however, to be less inechanical in her 
singing, which is otherwise excellent. She gives too much the 
impression of one who has been taught to do certain things at 
certain times. Mr. Paulton, more out of tune than ever—(I sup- 
pose, when he was at the Alhambra, his incorrectness in singing 
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was diluted by the size of the auditorium)—is as drily humorous 
as ever. He is an artist, though ; and in many little details, as in 
that of the examination of the soldiers’ accoutrements, when a less 
earnest actor would have been making grimaces at the audience, 
he showed his care even in comic opera characters. Mr. Ashley 
would be better if he could restrain his tendency to “gag.” The 
allusion to the common hangman is unpardonable. Mr. Penley’s 
facial powers are only second to those of John S. Clarke, and he 
most adroitly manages to steer clear of the difficulties surrounding 
his path and part as the Lay Brother, Pelican, who, with a huge 
appetite for food and drink, has thrust upon him the dubious duty 
of looking after young ladies who run away from convents. One 
line in the opera is so good that I am fain to quote it : “ I wouldn’t 
steal it for the world,” says Tancred; “I shall establish a pro- 
tectorate.” 

THE Vokes family, who were the backbone of Drury Lane 
pantomime for so many years, are this Christmas at Her Majesty’s. 
To speak of a backbone in connexion with Fred Vokes is ludic- 
rous, however. He is as lithe, and his sisters as lissom, as ever ; 
whilst in Mr. James T. Powers they have a new co-saltorian, who 
brings to bear upon his dancing and his merry antics something 
more than mere talent. 


Miss KATE VAUGHAN was unable to play the part of Cinderella 
in consequence of a strain. And yet the management of Drury 
Lane kept her name in the advertisements day after day. 


MR. PINERO’S “ Lords and Commons” at the Haymarket bids 
fair, despite its unfavorable reception at the pens of the press on 
its production, to live at least the average life of a play. It is 
founded upon a Swedish novel, as the dramatist, with somewhat 
unusual candor, has informed the world. Mr. Pinero has been 
accused of ignorance as tothe manners and customs of the aris- 
tocracy ; but he has certainly the knowledge of stage-craft, and 
the power of playing upon the emotions of men and women by 
the incisive portrayal of human passions. 

“ CLAUDIAN ” at the Princesses is a monetary success. Upon 
the far more important question to every one but the manage- 
ment, as to whether it is an artistic success, opinions are much 
divided. A one part play can only be commended when two 
things conjoin in it. The central character must be of all-ab- 
sorbing moment. Not only must the other personages of the 
drama be of minor importance—they must be, as it were, merged 
in him. All the incidents of the drama become of interest only 
as relating to him. The study is not of acomplex problem of many 
lives acting and reacting one upon the other, so much as it is the 
analysis of a single life. But with this essential for the one-part 
play must be associated the actor or actress of transcendent power 
in whose hands is the representation of the part. In Claudian 
the first of these two marks of this class of play is forthcoming. 
Messrs. Wills and Herman have not only made the Roman noble 
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the central character of their play. He embraces the circum- 
ference and all the area of it as well. Nothing in fact is more 
typical of the nature of the drama than the situation at the end 
of the fourth act—the earthquake scene. In this everyone else 
is killed, and “ Claudian” is left standing alone among the ruins. 
That is an epitome of the whole play. As tothe second requisite. 
Have we in Mr. Wilson Barrett an actor of the supreme order 
required for the due representation of a part such as this? If 
intention were everything, the answer would unmistakably be in 
the affirmative. But—and it is sad to have to write tic “but” 
about a thoughtful, painstaking, ambitious, able actor like Mr. 
Barrett—the power of carrying out the intention is lacking. Mr. 
Barrett has a noble ambition. To rise from the temporarily 
“dead self” of Wilfrid Denver, and the Romany Rye to the 
“higher thing” of a hero in poetic drama is distinctly a noble 
ambition. But, as yet, Mr. Barrett has hardly realised it. One 
word, I used a sentence or two back means much in this con- 
nexion. “ Painstaking.” That is just what Mr. Barrett is in the 
new play. And the pains taken are evident. Of this high form 
of art he has not yet learnt to conceal the art. 


THE unlucky Olympic is now occupied by Mrs. Chippendale’s 
company, who are playing “The Crimes of Paris.” Lovers of 
the stirring form of melodrama can feast full of horrors in this 
play. 

THE Compton Comedy Company has produced the “ Road to 
Ruin,” another of the old comedies full of character parts. But 
the “ Road to Ruin” is something more thanthis. Unlike “ Wild 
Oats,” there is a story, a connected story, and an interesting story 
in Holcroft’s comedy. I hope that the efforts of this company to 
familiarise Londoners with the comic classics (if I may be allowed 
the phrase) have met with the reward they merit, and heartily 
wish to it in its provincial wanderings “ Bon voyage !” 

“ PRINCESS IDA” at the Savoy does not appear to have hit 
the popular fancy quite so completely as its predecessors. Now 
that Tennyson, whose work has been travestied, is to be made a 
Peer, and the composer is already Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 
librettist cannot long remain plain Mr. W.S. Gilbert. It will be 
interesting to see our cynical dramatist tempted with a title. 


MR. COWPER COLES, whose management of the Strand with 
“Vice Versa” and “Silver Guilt” was so successful, has taken 
the Royalty for twelve weeks. His arrangements are economical 
enough. Two simple scenes suffice for the whole evening, and 
the company engaged is, I should say, not an expensive one. It 
is a pity, however, that Mr. Coles carries his economy so far as 
to keep up the system of fees in the front of the house. “Cut off 
with a Shilling,” the first piece, is poorly played. “The Three 
Hats,” the second piece, is poorly written. There is hardly a 
line worth remembering in it. I can only call to mind two, and 
they are not remarkably brilliant. But the imbroglio is funny, 
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and admirably worked out by the authors and worked up by the 
actors. The fun is fast and furious. If the word “ fast” may be 
used in a double sense, and if the comedy is really a farce, and 
one of inferential intrigue rather than of anything else, yet the 
taste for this sort of play is, thanks to Mr. Wyndham and the 
Criterion Theatre, so strong to-day, that probably the management 
is reaping a harvest of golden sovereigns, if not of golden opinions. 
Mr. Owen Dove’s make-up is repulsively ugly, and produces upon 
me a repellent effect. But his acting is admirable, and Robert 
Brough is, as usual, excellent. I hear that Mr. Coles is on the 
look out for a theatre of his own, and that we may have yet one 
more playhouse added to our lengthy list in London. 
EDWARD B, AVELING, D.Sc. 














FEBRUARY. 


OPERATIONS in the garden may, during this month, be commenced in 
earnest, and the amateur who aims at having early produce should be 
ready to take advantage of every fine day and favorable condition of the 
soil to the cropping of his vegetable ground. At the same time, too much 
haste may lead to repentance at leisure; since, in our variable climate, 
the chances are that seeds sown too early may come up (if they come up 
at all) only to be nipped with frost. And yet if you do not sow seeds and 
set out plants early, you may have cause to fret, when you see some of 
your neighbors pulling their early peas while you are only watching your 
slowly-forming pods. This, however, keeps you in an active frame of 
mind ; for when you have planted anything early, you are doubtful 
whether you desire to see it above ground or not. If a hot day comes, 
you long to see the young plants ; but when a cold biting nor’-easter sweeps 
through your garden, you wish that your seeds were still in their paper 
bag, or, if in the soil, that they had not burst their bands. Thus your 
garden becomes a moral agent—a test of character—a moral discipline, 
just as the fabled Eden is represented to have been to its mythic keeper, 
Adam. Having been often asked by amateurs as to the quantities of seeds 
required for a given space of ground, and in view of the cropping season 
being now upon us, we submit the following table, trusting it may be 
useful as a guide to some of our readers. We premise that the quantities 
we submit will suffice only where the seeds are of fair average quality, 
and that the ground is fairly prepared. Some seeds, such as carrots, 
onions, lettuce, etc., are more uncertain than others :—} 1b. asparagus 
seed will sow a drill of 190 ft.; a bed 4 ft. wide, with two rows in a bed, 
and 1 ft. apart in the row, and 22 ft. long, will require 41 plants. Arti- 
chokes (Jerusalem), a drill 19 ft. will take 17 sets; artichokes (globe), a 
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bed 31 ft. long by 7 ft., will require 29 plants; $1b. of beans (early) will 
plant 70 ft. of drill; $1b. beans (late) will plant a drill 66 ft. long; }1b. 
beans (kidney) will plant a drill 30 yds. long; $lb. scarlet-runners, the 
same as late beans ; j 0z. brocoli will sow a bed 4. ft. by 3ft.; 4 0z. beetroot 
will sow a drill 25 ft. in length; +0z. Brussels sprouts will sow a bed 5 ft. 
by 3ft.; }0z. borecole will sow abed 5 ft. by 3ft.; 40z. cauliflower will 
sow a bed 4ft. by 3ft.; +0z. cabbage, same as Brussels sprouts; 1 oz. 
carrots will sow 15 sq. yds. or 50 yds. of drill; 2 drachms celery will give 
plants for a bed 5ft. by 3ft.; $0z. cress will sow a drill 18 ft. long; 
2 drachms endive will sow a bed 10 ft. square; $o0z. leeks will sow 70 ft. of 
drill row ; + 0z. lettuce will sow a bed 3 ft. by 6 ft.; loz. onions will sow 
100 ft. of drill row; loz. parsley will sow 90 ft. of drill row; 4} stone 
potatoes, cut into sets, will plant 140 ft. of drill, at 1 ft. apart in the row; 
3 stone potatoes (kidney), planted whole, will suffice for 48 ft. of drill row, 
at 1 ft. apart; $0z. parsnips will sow a bed of 12 sq. yds., or 80 ft. of drill ; 
1b. of peas will sow a drill 40 ft. long; loz. radish (salmon and turnip) 
will sow a bed 24 ft. square; 3 oz. skirret will sow a drill 14 ft. long; 1 oz. 
savoys will sowa bed 5 ft. by 3ft.; 1 oz. seakale will sow a drill 18 ft. long ; 
$0z. spinach will sow a drill 100 ft. long; $oz. turnips will sow a drill 
50 ft. long. 

As this is a suitable time for sowing the seed of that favorite florist’s 
flower the polyanthus, one of the loveliest of early spring, we add a word 
or two on its culture. Make up a box or seed-pan in the usual way, well 
drained and with moderately rich soil, finely sifted on the top. Water 
thoroughly, and let it stand a day before sowing, to partially dry on the 
surface. Now, sow your seed and cover it thinly with the sifted soil, put 
your box or pan in the front of a cold pit, where little or no sun comes on 
it, keep moist, and in five or six weeks you should have a good branch. 
In March, on a mild day, and with the soil fit for working, make your 
next sowing in the open in a shady border, making the soil as fine as 
possible; do not cover the seed deep, but take care to put no more soil 
over them than would cover the face of writing paper, now place over the 
bed a few spruce branches to keep out the drought, and they will also 
break the force of the water from the watering-pot when you have to ad- 
minister some, and that may be from time to time, as they must never 
be allowed to get dry; the force of the water being thus broken prevents 
its carrying the seeds deeper into the soil, which, when not guarded 
against, is the cause of many lapses and disappointments. When large 
enough to handle plant the seedlings three inches apart in a shady border. 
We will conclude this paper with some hints on the culture of a some- 
what neglected class of plants—the early flowering section of the gladioli. 
Since the great advance made of late years in the hybridising of the 
Gandavensis variety, and the introduction thereby of so many charming 
sorts of these noble flowers, we fear that they have all but superseded 
those of the early blooming section, and yet among these there are many 
so choice as to deserve a place in any collection. If any of our readers 
have a penchant for gladioli, and we cannot conceive of a lover of flowers 
who can be insensible to their beauty, we would commend a few of the 
earlier flowering sorts to their notice. They will find them in every way 
more satisfactory to deal with than the hybrids of Gandavensis, as all the 
roots of medium size, if carefully harvested, will invariably flower, and 
there will be few, if any, lapses if the soil be suitable. Do not risk them 
in the open during winter. But as soon as the haulm turns yellow, the 
corms should be taken up and laid out on a walk in sunny weather, or in 
an open airy shed, to dry and ripen. After that the stems may be cut off 
close to the bulbs, and then each sort should be put separately in a box, 
with a layer of silver sand over them, and then stowed away in an airy 
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shed and kept cool, but secured from frost. As to soil, that which 
answers best is a rather light, rich, friable loam. But like Gandavensis 
and other members of the family they, under no circumstances, object to 
a liberal diet, provided it be presented to them properly ‘‘done.” The 
manure from a “spent” hot-bed suits well their taste, or that from a 
farmyard thoroughly rotted. A heavy portion of such well incorporated 
into the soil to a depth of from 10 to 12 inches will cause them to grow 
luxuriantly and bloom freely. As they are early summer bloomers, a 
warm situation suits them best. If grown in beds they must be changed 
every year, as they do not thrive so well the second year if grown in the 
same soil. These gladioli are not so tender as to require any nursing; 
but we find the best results can be obtained by potting the corms about 
the end of this month, and then turning them out of the pots and planting 
them where they are to flower, from the second week to the end of April. 
Those in favored localities, and who have warm, dry borders, may with 
safety plant in the open, by the middle of March. The roots should be 
placed about 3 inches under the surface, and as they are not strong-rooting 
subjects, the soil should be made very fine. They are very effective planted 
either in lines or in clumps; if the latter, 5 corms in a clump 9 in. across 
will be found effective ; if in lines, these should be 9 in. apart, and each 
corm in the line 4in. apart. The varieties we recommend are : Byzantinus, 
crimson purple, with shaded white throat—very useful, but not so hand- 
some as some others; Colvillei albus, a charming variety—one of the best 
in the whole section, and invaluable in a cut state, as the unexpanded 
buds open when kept in water. There is a purple variety of the same 
name, which, although more hardy and very pretty, is not equal to the 
white kind. Of Cardinalis there are scarlet and rose-colored varieties, 
both of which should be grown. All these should flower from June to 
July. W. Ever. 














A vusgrut little book! has been issued, criticising the speeches delivered 


.by Sir Lyon Playfair and Sir Charles Dilke in favor of compulsory 


vaccination. Mr. White has done his work carefully and well. 

A poetical attack on ‘‘ The Vaccination Fiend’? comes from the pen 
of Mr. Breeze. 

The Rev. J. E. Manning has printed a vigorous sermon dealing with 
the ‘‘ Economic Results of Science and of Theology,” * in memory of Sir 
W. Siemens. 





1“ Sir Lyon Playfair taken to pieces, and disposed of. Likewise Sir Charles 
Dilke.” By W. White. London: E. W. Allen, 4, Ave Maria Lane. 

2« The Vaccination Fiend.” By L. Breeze, jun. Stepney: G. Reynolds, 108a, 
White Horse Street. 

3 “In Memoriam Sir William Siemens.” By the Rev. J. E. Manning, M.A. 
Swansea: Cambrian Steam Printing Works. 
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Woods and Forests! is a new illustrated weekly, dealing with the 
subject denoted by its title. It ought to successfully fill a place hitherto 
vacant in periodical literature. 

The Christian Socialist? continues its hearty and honest work, and may 
be read with pleasure by those who are neither Christians nor Socialists. 

Knowledge,® Mr. Proctor’s capital magazine, reaches me regularly. It 
is an admirable periodical for students. 
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An aged Quakeress, the other afternoon, was seen intently gazing upon 
a piece of richly embroidered satin, displayed in a linendraper’s shop in 
Fleet Street. An Irishman, passing, smiled as he saw the fascination 
upon the dame. ‘* Ah,” said he, ‘“‘ that’s Satin tempting Eve.” 





“ ‘Wuen Lamartine was in the ascendant, at the early part of the last 
French Revolution, his merits were being discussed ata club of artists 
and authors. “ Ah, ” said a clever young author, “he and I row in the 
same boat.” Douglas Jerrold, who was present, turned round and said : 
“ But not with the same sculls.” 


Curran’s ruling passion was his joke. In his last illness, his physician 
observing in the morning that he seemed to cough with more difficulty, he 
answered : ‘‘ That’s rather surprising, as I have been practising all night.” 





Wuen Whitfield first went to America, observing, during his voyage, 
the dissolute manners of the crew, he invited them to one of his pious 
declamations, and took occasion to reprehend them for their loose manner 
of living. ‘* You will certainly,” says he, “go to hell. Perhaps you 
think I will be an advocate for you; but, ‘believe me, I will tell of all 
your wicked actions!” Upon this one of the sailors, turning to his mess- 
mate, observed: “* Ay, Jack, that’s just the way at the Old Bailey; the 
greatest rogue always turns king’s evidence.” 

A FARCE was performed in Bannister’s time, under the title of “‘ Fire 
and Water.” “I predict its fate,” said he. “What fate ?” whispered 





1 Woods and Forests. London: W. Robinson, 37, Southampton Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 

* The Christian Socialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 

3 Knowledge. Edited by R. A. Proctor. London: Wyman and Sons, 74 and 
76, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 
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the anxious author at his side. ‘* What fate!” said Bannister; ‘‘ why, 
what can fire and water produce but hiss? ” 





JupGE JEFFERIES, when on the bench, told an old fellow with a long 
beard that he supposed he had a conscience as long as his beard. ‘‘ Does 


your lordship,” replied the old man, ‘‘ measure consciences by beards? If 
so, your lordship has none at all.” 





TuE following delightful mixture has been sent by a friend from 
Household Words :—‘* A reporter had to attend a meeting at a Wesleyan 
Chapel for the conversion of the Hebrews to Christianity, after which he 
reported some addresses on the conversion of sewage into lime and cement. 
In the printer’s hands the folios got mixed up, and the report read: ‘ The 
Chairman, after the meeting had been opened with prayer, explained that 
the conversion of the Jews was one of the greatest works that could 
engage the attention of our sanitary authorities. Filtration was the most 
perfect method that could be adopted for purification; but a filter has its 
limits. There was a popular notion that the sewage contained a vast 
amount of wealth, but the sludge must be taken out of it for purposes of 
irrigation, as it otherwise chokes the pores of the land, and they were a 
wandering race spread over the whole face of the habitable globe. They 
were denied the inimitable blessings of Christianity, which might be 
counted by thousands of tons per annum allowed to run to waste, when by 
a judicious mixture of lime and clay, the benighted Hebrews who sat in 
darkness might easily be converted into lime and cement for building 
purposes, and if thus deodorised, after being first dried and burned in a 
kiln, this ancient race would once more take its proud position among the 
nations of the world. Subscriptions were earnestly solicited for the pur- 
pose, though he (the speaker) disclaimed any idea of making a profit out 
of the process, and, in conclusion, he urged increased efforts in the good 
work, showing that, thus deodorised by a very novel process of evangeli- 
sation in large tanks constructed for the purpose, the grateful Hebrews 
might flow over the land without injury to vegetation, while the expense 
of conversion, which was progressing as rapidly as the best friends of 
Christianity could wish, would be more than repaid by the sale of the 
phosphate of lime and valuable cement for building purposes.’ ” 





** Wuo was the first man recorded in history who didn’t pay?” said 
Power, who was just handing an order to a friend. ‘‘ Why, really, L 
never gave it a thought,” replied his friend. ‘‘ Why, Joseph, of course,” 
said Power ; ‘ didn’t his brothers put him into the pit for nothing ? ” 

A Mr. Ritey, lecturing lately on music, told an amusing story of an 
organist of Bangor. The latter was very particular as to the nature of 
his meals, and having gone to church one Sunday without leaving the 
usual directions, the anxious wife sent her little boy for instructions. 
When the boy reached the church, he found they had just commenced the 
Te Deum, and, fearing to wait until it was finished, he crept up to his 
father, and commenced singing in his ear, in the treble voice (sotto 
voce) :— 

, ‘* Mother’s got a hind quarter of lamb, 

What is she to do with it?” 


The organist was rather astonished, but promptly replied in the bass :— 


** Roast the loin, and boil the leg, 
And make a pudding of the suet.” 


With which message the young genius instantly decamped, 
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THERE are few who have acquired so high a reputation for witty 
sayings as Sheridan. The following may perhaps be new to many of our 
readers :—Two noble lords were once strolling down St. James’s, when 
they were unexpectedly met by a wit. ‘‘ Ah, Sherry, my boy,” said one, 
‘*we were just speaking of you, and debating whether you were most 
knave or fool.” ‘*‘ Why,” he replied, placing himself in the centre of 
them, and taking an arm of each, ‘I rather think I’m between the two!” 




















The Story of Giordano Hruno. 





A BOY was lying on a vine-clad hill, looking dreamily over the 
blue Mediterranean sea. As he lay there he could see the beauti- 
ful Bay of Naples, curving inwards to the fair city ; and behind 
him rose, stern and forbidding, the mountain of Vesuvius, sending 
its dark smoke up into the stainless purity of the sky. One of 
the loveliest scenes that Italy, or that perhaps even the world, 
could offer was spread before his eyes ; but the boy, readily sensi- 
tive as he generally was to all beauty of form and color, to-day 
seemed indifferent to it all, and the large eyes, “ full of specula- 
tion,” were blind to the landscape he knew and loved so well. 
For the lad was on the verge of a grave decision ; should he 
or should he not bid farewell to the brightness of his youth, and 
shut himself up within the grey walls of a Dominican monastery, 
there to devote himself to study and to the search after truth ? 
Monk or soldier, it seemed, he must be. The times were rough 
and violent, and there was no chance for peaceful study save 
under the garb of the monk. Besides, Nature herself seemed as 
uneasy and troubled as the States of Italy. In the quaint words 
of an old chronicler, there were “ earthquakes, inundations, erup- 
tions, famine, and pestilence ; in that troublous time creation itself 
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seemed to violate its own laws.” And the boy was fanciful and 
superstitious, and he thought that perhaps the monastery would 
be the spot most approved of by his God amid such troubles. 
But most of all, Learning seemed to beckon him ; for within the 
monastery were books, and ancient manuscripts, and wonderful 
parchment rolls that he could not yet decipher, but which Father 
Anselm had promised him that he should understand, if he donned 
the garb of the monk and took the vows of St. Dominic on him. 
His pulse beat more quickly and the color glowed on his dark 
cheeks as he thought of all he might learn and the knowledge he 
might master, as with some the pulse would beat in dreaming of 
gay frolic, and the color glow with thought of some bright scene 
of festivity or of love. And when Giordano Bruno rose from the 
hillside his mind was made up, and he had resolved to enter the 
Dominican monastery, for there he fancied that Learning should 
be his comrade, and Truth itself should lift her veil before his 
eager reverent eyes. 

“You have been long, Giordano, and it grows late,’ 
mother tenderly, as the lad entered his lowly home in the little 
town of Nola. “And your uncle has been awaiting you, and has 
gone away sore vexed. For he says that now you are a strong lad 
and a tall, it is time that you should throw away the books you 
are ever poring over, and should learn to carry arms, as befits a 
gallant lad.” 

“ Mother,” the boy answered gently, “I shall never carry arms, 
nor go out to rob and to kill my fellows at the order of some idle 
noble. I have resolved to go to the Dominican monastery, where 
I have long been for study under Father Anselm, and the good 
monk has promised that he will teach and train me, if I will 
promise after awhile to take the vows of the order, and become 
one of the brethren there. And, truly, to me isit a nobler life to 
study and learn what wise men have written, than to put on casque 
and haubert, and go slay poor simple folk who have done no 
wrong to any.” 

“But your uncle, my son, your uncle,” urged the mother, 
anxiously. She had long known that her lad cared for the study 
rather than for the street, and was therefore in no wise surprised 
at his words, but she feared lest his uncle should be wrath, and 
deal harshly with her fatherless boy. 


? 


said his 
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“My uncle may fight as he will,” laughed the boy merrily, 
“and scold as he will, too, so you be not angry or grieved, sweet 
mother mine.” And he twined his arms lovingly round his 
mother’s shoulder, and kissed away her tremors and her anxieties, 
till she sat down happily to supper, content in her heart of hearts 
that her darling should escape from the turmoil of that dangerous 
time, and should grow into a reverend monk like Father Anselm, 
or one of the grave brethren of the famous monastery to which 
he belonged. But no such monk as one of those, poor anxious 
mother, shall be that gallant-hearted, passionate, eager lad of 
yours. Oh, could you read his fortune on that summer evening, 
I doubt whether you would not have chosen for him the rough 
toils and perils of the soldier’s life, rather than that seemingly 
peaceful one which opened as the monastery gate rolled back to 
let in the future monk, and which ended on the field of flowers 
in Rome, long ere the full life had begun to sink into old age. 
But that future was hidden from her loving eyes, and she bade 
farewell to her boy, sadly indeed, but yet resignedly, as he set 
forth to his new home, and plunged into the new studies with all 
the eagerness of his fiery youth, with all the passion of his warm 
Italian heart. 


And there for some years he studied, and when the due time 
arrived, he took the vows of the Dominican order, and clad himself 
in the monk’s frock. But Father Anselm, who loved him, and who 
marvelled at his keen wit and his strong subtle thought, would 
oftentimes shake his head gravely, and sigh : “ I fear me that that 
keen head will not rest easy under the cowl, and that that strong 
brain will bring its owner into trouble.” And he would try to 
check the young man’s eager questioning, and to dull his ardor 
after study, for he thought that there was peril in the future in 
those days of growing heresy for a youth who would never accept 
an answer to a question if the answer would not bear investiga- 
tion, and who must ever be probing the old truths and the old 
beliefs, and refusing to accept as certain all that holy Church 
taught and all the traditions of Rome. 


“My son, my son,” the gentle old monk would say, “ you seek 
to know too much. There is danger in your endless questionings 
and in your desire to be wise above that which is written. Read 
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your breviary, and chant your offices, and leave Copernicus and 
his dreams alone. Does not Holy Writ declare that God ‘ has fixed 
the round earth so fast that it cannot be moved,’ and did not 
Joshua call on the sun to stand still, a command which would 
have been absurd had the sun been stationary, as Copernicus 
suggests ? The book tells us distinctly that ‘the sun stood still,’ 
and it must, therefore, have been moving before. Giordano, 
Giordano, my son, your questionings will lead into heresy, if you 
be not careful, and the Holy Inquisition has arguments that I 
would be loth to see applied to my favorite pupil.” 

Then Bruno would kiss the old man’s hand, and say some 
light word to comfort him ; but alone he would pace up and down 
his narrow cell, struggling, thinking, wondering, praying for a 
light that never came in answer to his prayer, and longing to be 
free of the narrow round of his monastic duties, and to share 
in the intellectual struggle, the sounds of which he heard from 
afar, the struggle raging in every University of Europe between 
the old order and the new, between the philosophy of the past and 
the new thought of the present. The young lion found his cage 
too narrow for him, and the confinement began to gall. 


ANNIE BESANT. 
(To be continued.) 








Puzzies. 
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HISTORY PUZZLE. 


_ I see a crowd of peasants, and a little way off there is an army and some 
richly-dressed officers: one is a king. Presently this young king rides 
forward, attended by a few of his friends, and out of the crowd comes to 
meet him a man, tall and stately-looking. The king and the peasant 
leader talk together, and suddenly a coward belonging to the king’s suite 
strikes the peasant down and kills him.—Who is the king? Who is the 
peasant? And who is the murderer ? 





CHARADES. 
My whole was singing at my first, in my second, with my third blowing. 
A hot dog does my first; my second is nothing at all; my third is an 
old word for actor ; my whole is a favorite amusement of children. 





RIDDLE. 


Why is a man who has seen a young goat asleep likely to give an 
account of a stolen child P 
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NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 
Divide 1,860 guineas between A, B, and C, so that as often as A gets 
£5, B shall get £4; and as often as B gets £3, C shall get £1. 


If 7 men or 11 women can finish a piece of work in 17 days, how many 
days will it take 11 men and 7 women to finish it ? 





ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
SrmpLe Acrostic.—Mince-meat. 
1. Mary Tudor. 2. Isabella, wife of Edward II. 3. Nero. 4. Charles I. 
5. Edward. 6. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. 7. Elizabeth. 8. Alfred the 
Great. 9. Titus. 





CuarapEs.—Mag-net. Bird-lime. 
RIvDLEs. 
The one supports his arms; the other’s arms support him. 
By B heading (beheading) the alphabet. 








Crackep Nuts. 
4 cows cost £17. 


1 
.*.1 cow cost £ 4 
But 3 horses cost the same as 5 cows. 


*.* 20 horses cost 17x20 ot E14 18s. 4d. 


3 

To answer Nut No. 2, it is first necessary to find the least common 
multiple of 2, 3, 4,5, and 6; this is 60; but we want a number that can 
also be formed into a solid square—that is, a number which has a rational 
square root. Square 60, and as we want the smallest square that will 
divide by the given numbers, take } of the result. This gives 900, which 
is a square, and will divide by 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 

Totan Marks Posststz, 32.—Scheherezade, 32; Hypatia, 28 ;.Ottilie, 
26; Wanda, 26; Floss, 24; Hawkeye, 24; Our Corner Man, 24; Aladdin, 
20; Olivia, 16; Albigeoise, 16; Eureka, 12; Mignonette, 8; Cromwell, 
8; Jumbo, 4. 


Youne Fouxs’ Puzzie-Corner RUv1Es. 


Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any five 
(not more) of the puzzles given on pp. 127 and 128. Each ‘‘nut” cracked 
gains twice as many marks as one of the other riddles. Each must 
choose a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another during the year, but quarterly winners 
may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to those who have gained 
most marks during the year. 
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